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Foreword 


Throughout the rich heritage of Indian literature, em¬ 
bodied in the Sanskrit, Tamil, and other languages, there 
are innumerable passages illustrating every known theory 
of government and temporal power. But it should not be 
forgotten that political thought is an integral aspect of In¬ 
dian philosophy and that in Gandhiji’s language there is no 
artificial separation into political, social, and religious 
affairs. Except in relation to stich doctrines as rebirtli and 
Rarma, the meaning of the Indian heritage and the tradi¬ 
tional Indian approach to world problems cannot be under¬ 
stood. 

The Moslem invasion of India put an end for a time to 
Hindu creative literature and political speculation. The 
Aikmnftt represents a final contribution to the classia of 
Indian political thought. A short-lived Hindu political re¬ 
vival inaugurated by the Maharashtra king Shivaji during 
the period of Moslem ascendancy did not result in any real 
intellectual ferment. Moslem rule, however, did not elimi¬ 
nate the older habits of thinking and action. The British oc¬ 
cupation, again, introduced a viewpoint based on Western 
premises and precepts, but the foundations of the Indian 
tradition were not swept away even by this invasion of Occi¬ 
dental ideas and modes of life. The writings of modem 
Indian leaders prove the persistence of the ideals of the 
classic theorists. 
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rOREWORD 


The "White Umbrella.’* which gives the title to this book, 
was a symbol of sovereign political authority placed over 
the monarcli’s head at the lime of the coronation. The ruler 
so inaugurated was regarded not as a temporal autocrat but 
as the instrument of Dharma or supreme law—although the 
ancient Hindu state was not thereby a theocracy. Despite 
certain Machiavdlian forms of diplomacy recommended 
with respect to international relauons. such polidcs were 
considered primarily as low expedienw in comparison with 
the high ideals of the royal Dharma. 

We have here a conspicuous example of the comprehen¬ 
sive and sympathetic appreciation of a differing and ancient 
civilization. It is not easy to enter into the spirit of a distant 
people, but the author has perceived that political con¬ 
sciousness in India is based on the realization that power is 
ultimately vested in the people collectively. It is. however, 
a mist to be fulhiled and implemented by the sovereign in 
accordance with those doctrines of the continuity of exist¬ 
ence and the stability of supreme law which are the founda¬ 
tions of all Indian thought both sacred and secular. 

Professor Brown presents the central core of Indian polit¬ 
ical thought, both ancient and modem, in a well-annouted 
account, in which an immense amount of material has been 
collected, collated, and analyzed. I have no hesitation in 
warmly recommending Tka TPkife VvtirtUa to all who wish 
to obtain a well-documented study illustrative of the age¬ 
long development of Indian political speculation. 

C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 

Madras. India 
11 September 1953 
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Pr0fAC0 


Thu book has been written to provide the Western reader 
with a concise survey of Hindu political ideas. Various 
works have been published by Indian scholars, but these 
erudite studies have generally been written (or Indian 
readers or Orientalists, and deal with rather specialized 
fields. Although there are several American publications on 
Chinese political theory, the Indian field has been largely 
neglected in this country. The plan of tlte present work is 
to construct a brief analysis of Indian tliought together with 
a series of selections from the Hindu pt^itical clauics. 

This is not a history of the origin and development of 
ideas, but rather a presentation of the landmarks of the 
Hindu political tradition as seen by Indians themselves. No 
claim is made that these elements were fixed and unchang' 
ing. Such studies as Ghoshal's BistofT/ of Bind* Political 
Theories and Kane’s monumental Bistory of DharmaUsira 
have indicated a long evolutimi. But the ideas presented 
here are those which have been most persistent in historical 
times. There is considerable semantic controversy over the 
terms “Indian." "Hindu," "Hindi." etc., which is beyond 
the scope of this work. Although "Hindi" has been suggested 
as a more fitting word than "Hindu" (Nehru, Discovery of 
India, p. 65), the latter has become csublished in Western 
usage. In ihesd pages (except in occasional specific context). 
"Hindu" is used not in the narrow securian sense, but 
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simply to indicate the main scream of Indian culture of 
which Buddhism, for example, is an early offshoot. The 
Buddhist and Jain versions of the Indian theme have roots 
in this heriuge, but have not been dominant factors in 
Indian political life. The Moslem element, a comparatively 
late addition, is based on another culture and was never 
truly assimilated into the classical tradition—though iu own 
heritage is rich and enduring, as Sherwani and others have 
shown. There is of course no implication that Uiis “Hindu" 
tradition is or was necessarily "sound or unsound," "good 
or bad” for India's political and social life—now or in tlie 
distant pasL ntere are many possible criticisms to be made 
of tlie various writings from the viewpoint of modern 
thought, but our purpose here is to present ideas rather than 
to debate issues. Such value judgments are left to the reader. 

Although the studies in this volume have been based 
upon a wide range of sources, the bibliography is limited 
to English-language works cited in the text, commentaries, 
and notes. Detailed ciutions have been given with each 
chapter to suggest sources of additional material. Tliese arc 
not always of even quality, since some are given merely as 
examples of a particular viewpoint. 

I wish to express appreciation to the following persons 
for courtesies and assistance in the gathering and inicrpre- 
ution of material; Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Vice- 
President of India; Dr. D. S. Sarma. Vivekananda College, 
Madras; Professor S. K. Saksena. Delhi University; Pro¬ 
fessor G. P. Malalasckcra, University of Ceylon; President 
Gre^ M. Sinclair and Professor Charles A. Moore, Univer¬ 
sity of Hawaii; and Professor Fay-Cooper Cole, University 
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of Chicago. For critical readings of the entire manuscript, 1 
am particularly indebted to Professor Murray B. Emeneau, 
University of California; and Dr. C P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Annamalai University, who offered his profound legal 
scholarship and intimate knowledge of the Dharmasliastra 
literature. I am alone responsible for errors of fact or inter- 
preution. 

Acknowledgment is hereby made to various publishers 
and individuals for pennission to use selections from copy- 
ri^t material: The Clarendon Press, Oxford, England, for 
Georg Buhler, Th« Laws of Menu; Oriental Publishing Co., 
Calcutta. India; for Pratap Chandra Roy. The MahdbUrata, 
Mr. M. S. Srinivas and The Wesley Press fc Publishing 
House. Chamundipuram and Mysore City, India, for R. 
Shamasastry, KaufUifa's ArtkeUetra; The Panini Office, 
Bahadurgan], Allahabad, India, for Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 
The SukrmUi; Advaiu Ashrama Publication Department. 
Calcutta, India, for Vivekananda, Ifedem/iidia/Trusteesof 
Esute of Rabindranath Tagore, and Macmillan Co., Ltd., 
Santinekeun. India, and London. England, for Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore, Sri Aurobindo Asram, Pondi¬ 

cherry, India, for Sri Aurobindo. The Spirit and Form of 
Indian Polity; Mr. B. W. Huebsch and The Viking Press, 
Inc., New Yorit. for Mohandas K. Gandlii, Young India, 
m 9 - 19 S 3 ; and Mr. Jivanji D. Desai and Navajivan Trust, 
Ahmedabad. India, tor Nirmal Kumar Bose, Selections from 
Oandhi, 

The texu of tire quoted materials selected have been fol¬ 
lowed as faithfully as seemed advisable for the purposes of 
this publication. Some repetitious or less pertinent material 
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has been omicced, but in such manner as to leave continuous 
and consistent passages that should fairly present the argu¬ 
ments of the different authors. I have occasionally departed 
from the existing standard translations to bring the vocab¬ 
ulary into conformity with modem usa^. The authors, 
titles, and passages used of each of the quoted texts or trans¬ 
lations are listed in the notes at the end of the volume. 

A research grant from the University of California has 
given support to the study upon which this survey is based. 

University of California D. M. B. 

Santa Barbara College 
14 April 1953 
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ANCIBNT POLITICAL THOUGHT 




I 

THE SOURCES 


1 read her hiitorjr and read also a part of her abundant 
ancient litenture and was powerfully impressed by the 
vigor of the thought, the clarity of the language, and the 
richness of the mind that lay behind it. 

jAWAKaatju. Nehru' 


/^THOUGH THERE ARE evidcnccs of carlicr civili¬ 
zations on the Indian subcontinent, the Vedic Age pro¬ 
duced the first literature. Beginning possibly four thousand 
yean ago. the so-called “Aryan" culture developed its dis- 
tinaive social institutions and theories.* Our knowledge of 
the latter is derived primarily from the Rig-Veda. a collec¬ 
tion of over a thousand hymns used in the rituals of reli¬ 
gious sacrifice. 

From various references in these hymns it seems that the 
Vedic Aryans were a pastoral people occupying much of 
northern India in the watershed of the Indus and Ganges 
rivers, though they must have been esublished first in 
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ANCIENT POLITICAL THOVCHT 
northwest India and spread eastward toward Bengal in 
later stages. They worshipped a variety of gods, most popu¬ 
lar of whom was Indra, the great warrior who aided his 
devotees in their struggles against rival tribes. The Aryans 
recognized three social classes or castes—priests, warriors, 
and cultivators—to which was added a fourth group of 
serfs consisting of non-Aryans. 

Politically, the country was divided into numerous tribal 
principalities headed by local kings or Rajas. The rulers held 
positions of high prestige and authority but were restrained 
from arbitrary conduct by the influence of the Brahmans or 
priesu who officiated at sacrifices, accompanied the king to 
battle, and interpreted the basic law or Dharma of the state. 
The hymns also refer to two types of popular assembly—the 
sobhi and ssmih,* the former consisting of priests and other 
influential persons, the latter being a general meeting of 
citizens presided over by the king. These groups probably 
bad substantial advisory power in political matters. The 
basic organizational unit was the ffrSma or village, composed 
of a number of families and enjoying a degree of political 
autonomy under its own officials. 

The Vedic Age may have ended about the middle of the 
first millenium b.c.. by which time the earlier institutions 
had become well developed. The Brahmans were now ex¬ 
tremely influential as royal advisers, and kingship was in 
most cases hereditary. Larger kingdoms were well estab¬ 
lished, and there were also some tribal republics or gaMs. 
Tlie caste system was gradually forming more rigid groups. 

* For the tmulitenuJon, pronunciation, and definition of Saoikric (enn«. 
mp. Ida. 
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THE SOURCES 

Trade, conuneKe, and industry had expanded and large 
cities were appearing. Muiic, drama, and other arts, to¬ 
gether with a popular literature, were growing vigorously. 
Finally, the early religious concepu were evolving and a 
profound philosophical siniaure was being created. 

After the Vedic period pt^itkal institutions were chal¬ 
lenged by the protesunt philosophies of Jainism and 
Buddhism, by the rise of the great imperial systems, and by 
the invasions of Greeks and others. By the sixth century 
B.C., the Buddhists especially were questioning the validity 
of the sacrifice and of caste restrictions, and the authority 
of the Brahman priests in the functioning of the state. Two 
centuries later the Maurya empire began to overcome the 
numerous smaller states and expand its rule until it em¬ 
braced most of the peninsula of India. Indo-Greek kings 
drove into India from the northwest, bringing Hellenistic 
civilization to flourish in competition with native Indie 
culture. But despite these impacu much of the central heri¬ 
tage remained. Buddhism became absorbed in later Hindu¬ 
ism and all but disappeared from its homeland. The great 
empires never quite succeeded in destroying the multiplicity 
of kingdoms. And in the end, India took but little of perma¬ 
nent meaning from Hellenism. 

Historic Indian culture was well established by the third 
century b.c. and the political theories and institutions of 
the centuries which followed remained grounded in the 
classic concepts and (nactices. The descendants of the 
Aryans and other native peoples inheriting this Vedic cul¬ 
tural tradition are usually referred to as Hindus. The cem- 
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ANCIENT POLITICAL THOUGHT 

cept "Hindu" thus includes the so<alled Dravtdian peoples 
of South India who undoubtedly made essential contribu¬ 
tions to the Indie traditiem. But since comparatively little 
is known of the early history and literature of southern 
India, emphasis has necessarily been given to the northern 
Aryan element. 

The political ideas of the Hindus are to be found in a 
rich variety of sources ranging from the early Vedas to the 
writings of Gandhi and Tagore. But the classic theories 
find tlieir most eloquent expression after the Vedic Age, 
for in the earliest literatures political thought is represented 
by occasional passages rather than by organized writings. 
These include such diverse materials as the sacred law 
books of Gautama and Manu. the historical ules of the 
Furanas, and the administrative manuals of Kautilya and 
his school. Much is reposited in religious and other writ¬ 
ings rather than in strictly political studies. The classic 
works are in Sanskrit or, for most Buddhist materials, in 
Pali.* To identify, classify, and date all of the sources is a 
usk that will absorb the energies of Indie scholars for many 
years.' 

Indian political thought cannot be isolated from the 
main body of Hindu philosophy. In the West, we have ac¬ 
cepted a tradition, partly Machiavellian, of a science of 
government which rests upon its own empirical basis. But 
the great works of Indian polity arc, like the political dicta 
of Aquinas, one facet of a vast and integrated system of 
reasoning whicii poses and interprets the very problem of 
human existence. Gandhi speaks in the Hindu tradition 
when he says. "I claim that human mind or human society 
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THE SOURCES 

u not divided into watertight compartments called social, 
political, and religious. Alt act and react upon one another.”* 
On first examining such coldly realistic treatises as those of 
Kauulya and Sukra, we might infer that these are exceptions 
to the above proposition. But further consideration reveals 
a careful orienting of the political with the philosophical 
and ethical teneu of Hinduism. Even Kautilya, fi>r instance, 
advises the king as follows: “Restraint of the organs of sense 
on which success in study and discipline depends, can be 
enforced by abandoning lust, anger, greed, vanity... .whtv 
soever is of reverse character... will soon perish, though 
possessed of the whole earth bounded by the four quarters.”* 
Among the world’s oldest systems of political science is 
that of the Hindus. Their political speculations begin at 
least as early as the second millenium bx. in the Rig-Veda 
and are continued in other Vedic Samhitas and in the 
Brahmanas.' Such fundamental questions as the origin of 
the social order and the position of the ruler are raised 
and answered. Later, we find a series of works on law, 
which analyze every detail of coisduct from the administra* 
tion of government down to the functioning of the house¬ 
hold. These are termed Dhannasliastras or treatises on 
Dharma (law), the foremost of which is that of Manu.' At 
about the same time, the Artliashastra literature, dealing 
primarily in realistic terms with the actual art of govern¬ 
ment, was being developed—the leading work being that 
of Kautilya, prime minister to the founder of the great 
Maurya dynasty of the fourth century ».& The Puranas or 
ancient historical tales, of which the epic MiMihirata it the 
traditional precursor, also conuin a rich array of political 
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ANCISNT POLITICAL THOUGHT 
doctrines.* Finally, there was a form of Arthashastra known 
as lUtiidttra, or treatises on policy. One of the best of these 
that has come down to us is the SukranUi.'* 

The Buddhist and Jain writings, beginning in the pre- 
Christian era, draw much of their bases from the Hindu 
heritage, yet give particular support to certain democratic 
concepts, especially in Buddha's famous lecture on the 
Vajjian republic In the Jataka tales are many versions of 
Buddhist political thought, generally in the Indie tra¬ 
dition." 

The Moslem invaders of the eleventh and later centuries 
represented a culture foreign to the Indian way of life. Al¬ 
though these Mohammedan conquerors were unable to 
modify basically the nature of Hindu theory, they were 
strongly impressed by Hindu ideas and practices in govern¬ 
ment and administration." As one Indian scholar expresses 
it, "The influence of the Dharmashastras and the Artha- 
shastras remained unspent in this [Moslem] epoch ... at no 
period of our history has the influence of our ancient polity 
been quite moribund, and in this sense its persistence is 
one of the surest witnesses to the unity of Indian history."" 
The later British conquerors brought with them the Eng¬ 
lish parliamentary tradition, which has been openly ac¬ 
cepted by Independent India as the basis of its government." 
Yet the British came as European traders, not as permanent 
residents, and they and other Western peoples comprise a 
very small fraction of the present population. In spite of the 
influence of Western culture in many fields, it would be 
rash to say that the fundamentals of the traditional Indian 
outlook on society have been permanently destroyed. 
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On this last question, the nature of the soolled Indian 
Renaissance casts considerable li^t. In the nineteenth cen* 
tury there arose, chiefly in the province of Bengal—where 
Western education under British rule Itad made iu first 
progress—a succession of leaders like Vivekananda and 
Tagore who attempted to deal with the problems confront¬ 
ing India as a result of the impact of Western culture. In 
their brilliant and modern writii^ they did not lose touch 
with the ancient traditions of Manu and the KoAdWJrata. 

This sketch of the sources of Indian political thought has 
omitted specific dates. Although these are given in the sep¬ 
arate commentaries on the selections, it may be well to 
attempt a general summary before proceeding. Unfortu¬ 
nately. we have very few definite dates in the early period 
of Indian history, for it was not until the Moslem conquest 
that a consistent historical chronology was used. Modem 
scholars disagree widely. The author of the dufcrairfri, for 
instance, is dated all the way from the pre-Christian era 
to the sixteenth century." The problem is further compli¬ 
cated in tltat Manu or Sukra, for example, may be uken to 
be cither the name of a mythical, divine lawgiver of Vedic 
times or the pseudonym of a later compiler of the early 
tradition. Again, the actual manuscript which finally comes 
to the hand of the Sanskrit scholar may be a comparatively 
recent version conuining spurious passages. With the above 
limitations in mind, we may date the main sources roughly 
as follows: The Vedic materials may be considered as cover¬ 
ing the period between tooo and 500 b.c. Tlic Dharma- 
ihastras and Dharmasutias may be dated from 500 b.c to as 
late as a.d. 500 and beyond, the existing ifowwaihAW 
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ANCIENT POLITICAL THOUGHT 
being possibly a creation of the first or second century b.c. 
Although some consider the Mah&hh&rata of Vyasa to be 
older than the worits of Manu or Kaudlya, other scholars ' 
date it around the beginning of the Christian Era. Tlie 
core of the ArthaSdstra of Kauttlya is usually placed at the 
beginning of the Maurya dynasty in the fourth century t 
B.C., although it contains later materials. The .StiiranUi is 
much later, as certain evidence suggests it to be a product of 
the thirteenth century.** 

The most important of the various sources are the Dhar- 
mashastras. which deal primarily with basic law and politi¬ 
cal theory, and the Arthashastras and related materials, 
which deal with practical politics and administration.** 
Although these comprise distinct literatures, they are not 
antagonistic traditions, rigidly separated as to type. On the 
contrary, they are both rooted in the Vedic and later writ¬ 
ings and often interrelated in subject matter and treatment. 

The easiest generalization is to say that the Dharmashastras 
offer a system of law and organization for the esiablisJiment 
of the Hindu state and social structure, whereas the Artha- 
sliastras provide working manuals to guide the ruler in the 
conduct of his daily affairs. Both are related primarily to 
a major aim of the Hindu concept of life, which is dis¬ 
cussed below." 

The Dharmashastras are part of the large body of tradi¬ 
tional literature included in the term Smriti, meaning 
“that which is remembered" and referring in a more spe¬ 
cific sense to the law codes." The term is commonly com¬ 
pared with Shruti, meaning literally “that which is beard," 
or the Vedic literature itself. Although the Shruti is theo- 
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retically more authoritative because o{ its supposedly direa 
"revealed" origin, tlte Snuritis carry greatest weight in 
Hindu jurisprudence because of their wealtlt of specific 
detail.” The practical application of the Smritis is demon< 
strated in the elaborate rules of interpreution which were 
worked out under the Mimansa system of philosophy.” The 
Smriti literature is an excellent illustration of the thorough 
blending and mingling of the theoretical and practical, the 
political and philosophical in Indian thought 

A relevant question regarding the sources of Hindu polit* 
ical thought is, “How closely do the classical studies relate 
to actual historical conditions?" Do these ancient treatises 
merely hold upccruin ideals as proper and worthy of a train* 
ment? It is difficult to give a categorical answer. Sarkar, 
among others, has commented specifically upon this prob¬ 
lem.” Unfortunately, some modem Indian scholars have 
tended to rejea as mere speculation what they did not wish 
to accept, and to label as factual other passages which refer 
to institutions or practices which support their present-day 
Westemued views of political values.” Much of this has 
been a healthy reaction to the prejudices of those Western 
writers who viewed the ancient texu as proof of a barbarous 
and uncreative political heritage for India.” But on the 
whole, we are peritaps justified in following the late E. M. 
Sait's dictum that thinking does not occur in a vacuum— 
that political theory is invariably related to actual problems 
and conditions and is indeed inseparable from the latter.” 

As we have noted, traditional Indian political theory as 
known today is the work of northern Sanskrit writers. The 
contributions of southern Indian theorists, however, are 
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only, beginning to be recognized with the gradual apprecia¬ 
tion of the richness of southern Indian culture. The Tamil 
writers of this region gave considerable attention to political 
problems, and it may be assumed that—as Tamil culture is 
an integral aspea of Indian civilization—the writings of 
South Indian scholars are in the tradition of Indian polit¬ 
ical thought." The great Tamil classic, the Tiru- 

valluvar, dealing with the general subjects of Dharma and 
Artha, gives in fact almost the same definition of Artha- 
shasira as Kautilya." 

Generally speaking, the most creative period for Indian 
theory occurs, as in China and Greece, before the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian Era in the West. Some important 
landmarks such as the are considered of later date, 

but the main premises and principles which chart the direc¬ 
tion of later speculation were well established in the ancient 
period. 

The inclusion of four ancient and four modem works 
in this volume is based on more than considerations of 
symmetry and convenience. These writings constitute the 
great landmarks of Indian political theory. Manu's is pre¬ 
eminent among all the law codes. The ^ihtfiparvan is the 
political essence of India's greatest epic, the MoMbMrata. 
Kautilya’s is the best-known example of the Arthashastra 
literature. And the ^ukronfli is the last major creation of 
the "dasstc” theorists. Any selection of modem writings 
can be subject to dispute. But those chosen here are, I be¬ 
lieve. among the most representative and stimulating of 
the modem Indian Renaissance. It might seem that con¬ 
tributions by such leaders as Ram Mohan Roy or statesmen 
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now living miglit have been included. However, the former, 
for insuncc, like many others, was a man of action in the 
political sphere rather than a writer. And it is difficult to 
evaluate the thought of men in the welter of politics until, 
like Gandhi, they have taken their place in the perspectives 
of history. 
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II 

THE NATURE OF INDIAN THOUCHT 


Indian thought it« diapter of the history of the human 
mind, full of vital meaning for us. The most ancient 
fancies sometimes startle lu by their strikingly modem 
chancter, ftn* insight does not depend on modernity. 

Sarvkpauu Radhaxrishnan 


./V SYSTEM OF political philosophy that developed 
through centuries of exposition, interpretation, and revision 
offers innumerable facets for description and analysis. But 
our objective here is to outline the major features to pro¬ 
vide a background for an understanding of Uie political 
literature included in this volume. 

There is general agreement among most of the theorists 
that the ultimate end of human endeavor is Moksha or 
liberadon—that is, the freeing of the individual from the 
“bondage" of earthly existence. The concept is not identi¬ 
cal with Christian "salvation," but the means of attainment 
in the social sphere are in some respects similar. As to 
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means: Dharma, Artha, and Kama (duty, wealth, and pleas¬ 
ure) are the intermediate worldly objectives which, if prop¬ 
erly pursued, lead eventually to the hipest of life’s goals.* 
Hindu political thought deals with the problems of 
Dharma and Artha, whkh provide the foundations of polit¬ 
ical and social institutions, but the solution of these prob¬ 
lems is essentially only a means toward ultimate Moksha. 
Gandhi, again, echoes this traditional viewpoint when he 
says, “J am but a humble seeker after Truth and bent upon 
finding iu I count no sacrifice too great for the sake of seeing 
God face to face. The whole of my activity, whether it may 
be called social, political, humanitarian, or ethical, is di¬ 
rected to that end.”* 

Dharma is the core concept of Hindu political theory, 
profound in iu implications and subject to varied defini- 
nition.* Ultimately it is more than law, for it is what under¬ 
lies and creates law in the universe. Etymologically, it is 
derived from the root dhf, which means "to uphold, sup¬ 
port, or be firm." It thus corresponds to Aquinas’ "eternal 
law"—"the name given to this first law which is the source 
of all other laws.’** By usage, the terra is employed in many 
senses, sdemtfic and emnmon—duty, virtue, religious creed, 
justice, law. But from the political viewpoint it slmuld be 
rather broadly defined. "The conception of Dharma was a 
far-reaching one embracing the whole life of man. The 
writers on Dharmaslrastra meant by Dharma not a creed or 
religion but a mode of life or a code of conduct, which 
regulated a man's work and activities as a member of society 
and as an individual and was intended to bring about (he 
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gradual development of a man and to enable him to reach 
what was deemed to be the goal of human existence. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Hindu law began 
with duties rather than with rights, as in the West. The 
elaborate symbolism of deities and signs afforded a means 
of illustrating and emphasizing for the citizen the various 
obligauons of the Dharma system.’ The sacredness of the 
cow, which has been a source of Hindu Moslem friction, 
may, in part, have developed as a recognition of the vital 
role of the cow and <nt in Indian agriculture and family 
economy—demanding therefore certain protective patterns 
of behavior from the population.* An Indian hymn, to be 
recited daily by the ruler, sutes: "I am protecting this cow 
(earth] which bears the milk of the four oceans, whose calf 
u Dharma. and whose face is law. I shall not be paueni with 
anyone who injures her.”* Gandhi has said: The central 
fact of Hinduism is cow protection. She is the mother to 
millions of Indian mankind. Man througli the cow is en¬ 
joined to realize his identity with all that lives."* The cow 
is thus a symbol of the obligations of Dharma. Nehru speaks 
of this same theme of duty when he ays: "The rights of the 
individual must be balanced by the obligauons of the indi¬ 
vidual to the social organism. Without obligations there 
can be no real rights."* 

Politics was considered the "master science.” since, deal¬ 
ing with Dharma, it covered that vast range of human rela¬ 
tionships that Maciver has so aptly termed "the firmament 
of law."" In this respect, Dharma is the creator of the sute, 
and political science is more than a study of government." 
The most significant part of the Dharma literature from 
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the viewpoint of the politicil scientist is known as the 
rdjcdkarma, or "duty of kings," which is considered pre¬ 
eminent** and to contain all Dharma, thus emphasizing that 
the science of politics necessarily embraces the whole of 
society.** Artha, denoting utility, property, also suggesu a 
wide range of political topics. Kautilya says, "That science 
which treau of the means of acquiring and maintaining the 
earth is the Arthashastra, Science of Polity.”" But Artha- 
shattra is itself considered to be, in the final analysis, sub¬ 
ordinate to Dharmashastra, for, in case of conflict, the rules 
of the latter take theoretical precedence. This reaffirms the 
Dharma concept as the ultimate basis of Indian political 
thought. 

Another fundamental of the Hindu system was that of 
the government as a king-priest parinersijip." Tlic ancient 
writers considered each in a sense to be the basis of the 
other’s power, the union of the two being perfection.* The 
Brahman, however, was superior to the king as the spirit to 
the flesh.” The priest held highest caste status and vras iden¬ 
tified ceremonially with the god Brihaspati instead of with 
the temporal power Indra. HU function was to interpret 
Dharma and preside over the rituals." Coronation by the 
priest was a necessary prerequisite to the exercise of royal 
power. In that ceremony the Svtta-cehaitra, the While 
Umbrella with jeweled handle, symbolized sovereignty or 
political power and was held over the head of the ruler as 
he took his place upon the throne." 

It must not be assumed, however, that the ancient Hindu 
state was a theocracy.” The actual ruler was the Raja, whose 
' caste duty was to wield power and administer punishment 
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(do^) for breaches of the Dharma." He relied of course 
upon the learning of the Brahman for the knowledge of the 
Dharma. and he was enjoined by the scriptures to protect 
the priestly caste at all costs. The AnugltS states, ' Kings 
desire piety: and Brahmans are the bridges of piety. There¬ 
fore a king should always endeavor to protect the twice- 
born."* In the making of policies, the chief Brahman, or 
p*nj*«c, might act as minister in the king’s administration, 
the famous Kautilya having served in this advisory capacity 
under Chandragupu Maurya." Aside from the above con¬ 
siderations, theocratic power did not develop, because, 
unlike the European priesthood, the Brahmans established 
no church organizauon by which to contend for temporal 
power. They were therefore dependent upon the king for 
earthly support." 

Consequently monarchy was the normal form of Indian 
government, since ruling was a function to be exercised 
by a leader of the Kshatriya or warrior caste." There were, 
as we have seen, some examples of so-called republics or 
jiatios, and much has been made of these states by Jayaswal 
and others as proving a democratic tradition in India. They 
are mentioned in the Vedas and were notable in Buddha s 
time." His oft-quoted advice on the Vajjians reveals the 
importance of these ancient deliberative assemblies: "So 
long as the Vajjians hold full and frequent assemblies, so 
long may they be expected not to decline but to prosper. *" 
In the same passage, however, we find an implied warning 
not to change the established laws and institutions and to 
revere and support the elders. Factions were considered a 
potential menace in these tribal republics, for divided rule 
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wa* generally dreadcd.^)Moreovcr, they were hardly democ¬ 
racies in the modem sense. Since participation in govern¬ 
ment was limited to higher-caste male citizens, tribal 
republics would be a more appropriate designation.* A 
truer democratic tradition is to be found in the Panchayats 
or governing councils in the Indian villages. These com¬ 
munities tended to be self-sufficient and to enjoy a degree 
of autonomy in local matters under the direction of the 
governing committees.” The village was the basic unit of 
Hindu society and higher government administrative divi¬ 
sions were based on groupings of communities.” Although 
these self-governing villages survived until modem times, 
the ancient republics were submerged in the great Maurya 
empire of the third century a.c.” 

^Hindu theories of the origin of government and the sute 
cast light upon their legal nature and administrative pur¬ 
poses. In the first place, some of the early literatures elabo¬ 
rate a theory of man’s decline reminiscent of Rousseau's 
account of human degeneration following the "sute of 
ruture." Mankind is uid to have lived in four great ages, 
each progressively less virtuous, until now he lives in the 
most evil Kali Yuga where the guiding power of Dharma 
is only one-fourth of its original strength. The ifaAintnrfM 
Tantra says: "Now the sinful Kali Age is upon them, when 
Dharma is destroyed, an Age full of evil customs and de¬ 
ceit."” Accordin^y, government became necessary for the 
protection oi the Dharma and to save men from their own 
evil tendencies—the sute originating as a form of divine 
aid to struggling humanity. The Codt 0/ Bfhatpaii explains: 
"In former ages men were strictly virtuous and devoid of 
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misdiievous propcrnities. Now that avarice and malice have 
uken poMcssipn of them, judicial proceedings have been 
established. 3 

As in the West, the government, created to meet the prob¬ 
lems of human society, is explained by boUx the divinity and 
sodal contract theories. The ancient Aryan god Indra rep¬ 
resents kingslnp, and he, in turn, owes his appointment to 
the will of Prajapau. chief of Uie gods.* The king is there¬ 
fore the earthly embodiment of Indra or Danda." However, 
he is himself bound to rule by the principles of the Dharma. 
and since the citizens have a corresponding duty to obey 
the king's edicu and support his administration, there is 
an implied social covenant* In some sources, the contract 
theory is set forth more specifically. The UakShh 6 rata tells 
of men living in a state of social chaos who approach the 
god Brahma and request the appointment of a king. Brahma 
then suggesu Manu. but Manu agrees to serve only after 
the people guarantee to respect hU rule.* An early Buddhist 
account in the Digha NiUya refers to a definite contract 
between an elected king and his people.** Kautilya says. 
“People suffering from anarchy, as illustrated in the pro¬ 
verbial tendency of a large fislx swallowing a small one, first 
elected Manu... to be their king and allotted one-sixth 
of the grains grown and one-tenth of the merchandise as 
sovereign dues.”* 

(Although some writers have stressed the popular basis 
of the Hindu king's sovereignty and the recognition of a 
right of popular resistance to tyranny, die Dharma itself 
was deemed to be the real restraining power over the king's 
office.* Thus the MahabUrata warns: "That rash king who. 
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disregarding the injunciioni laid down in the scriptures, 
acts with highhandedness in his kingdom, very soon'fneets 
with destruction."** Manu and others present the same 
theme—the tyrant destroys himself by flaunting the sacred 
laws of society.* Dharma was not only the justification for 
the sute but its ultimate cauK and support. 

In general, the purpoK of the Hindu state was to rein¬ 
force the moral codes of society and to insure justice among 
men, thereby guaranteeing the individual free opportunity 
to develop himself within the framework and recognized 
goals of his own caste Dharma.* 

Vanta—caste or class—is another basic political factor.* 
It is, of course, inseparate from the core idea of Dharma. 
and we have just noted that it provided the basis for Hindu 
monarchy. It also gave form to a concept of justice reminis¬ 
cent of Plato. In die Codt of the king en¬ 

joined "to keep the four castes and the four orders in the 
practice of their several duties."* Each claai was considered 
to possess distinct hereditary qtulities which made its mem¬ 
bers peculiarly adapted to perform specific functioiu in the 
life ct society and die state.^^ 

The four castes were not competitive but complementary. 
According to the Rig-Veda, they originated from the pri¬ 
meval god Purusha as follows: "The Brahman was his 
mouth, the Kshatriya formed his arms, the Vaisya his thighs, 
the Sudra was bom from his feet."* The priest, then, was 
dedicated to learning, the warrior to ruling, the merchant 
to trade, and the laborer to service. This division of func¬ 
tion permeated the whole structure of the state and qualified 
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the operations of the law as it was applied to the individuals 
of different classes." 

The traditional Hindu caste system has been a subject 
of censure and some misunderstanding in the Wert—ap» 
pearing as an irrational denial of the principles of equality 
of opportunity and individual justice. But iu signiOcance 
to the orthodox Hindu cannot be grasped without consider¬ 
ing the related doctrines of rebirth and Karma. Since the 
individual citizen is thought to be reincarnated through a 
series of lives, no single life is of ultimate importance. And 
since the circumstances and fortunes of each life are held 
to be the ethical consequences, or Karma, of the individual's 
behavior in past lives, no real injustice is theoretically in¬ 
volved. Furthermore, the lowest Sudra might hope by faith¬ 
fully performing his caste duties, however irksome, to be 
someday reborn as a high-caste citizen of fortunate dreum- 
sunces. And the privileged Brahman or Kshatriya must 
use bis high position for good rather than for selfish indulg¬ 
ence lest his lot in a future life be that of the downtrodden. 
In our own day, caste divisions have been explained by the 
great liberal writer Tagore as India's attempt to solve her 
complex social and racial problems by a system of speciali¬ 
zation and toleration that minimized the frictions of ruth¬ 
less competition." It is clear, certainly, that the major caste 
groups provided the framework of the Hindu state and 
made government a class function. 

To this last observation, however, must be added a reser¬ 
vation. Although ruling was normally, in the "healthy" 
state, a Kshatriya prerogative, some of the early writings 
refer in effect to a sort of governing cycle whereby political 
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degeneration may result in the seizure of power by other 
classes according to the general condition of the state. The 
emphasis is not on the form of government, as in the well* 
known cycles of democracy and oligarchy of Plato and 
Aristotle. Rather, the concern is with the particular major 
caste group which wields power. Referring to the course 
of events in the present age, the ancient SonvodUa predicu 
that "the Kshatriyas will be disinherited of kingdoms, 
whereas the Sudras will be held in honor in spite of their 
ungodly views.'** Other classes would in turn assume power 
in a continuing political cycle.” In modem times the 
dynamic Vivekananda has described Indian political devel¬ 
opment as a revolving of caste rule, one succeeding the other 
in the exercise of control.” 

Most Hindu political theory nevertheless dealt with the 
Kshatriya ruler and his functions. These were precisely 
stated in the Arthashastra literature, and the details of 
internal administration were elaborately defined—in par¬ 
ticular as regards those two comcntones of modem govern¬ 
ment, personnel and finance.* There was also described a 
well-organized judicial framework with carefully developed 
legal procedures and different types of oiurtt.* 

The various administrative activities were suIBciently 
extensive to be termed paternalistic. Agriculture was en¬ 
couraged. Travelers aitd the sick were given assistance. 
Scholars and universities were endowed.* The Hindu stale, 
however, could not be called socialistic, since popular con¬ 
trol of these activities was not established. Furthermore, 
the Vaisya caste was considered primarily responsible for 
trade and productive enterprise. 
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In this royal state a precise code of international relations 
and power diplomacy was worked out. It cannot be said to 
have provided a system of international law, because the 
concept of universal sovereignty reurded, as it did in China, 
the recognition of a "family of sovereign nations."* Each 
state tended to seek the extension or preservation of iu 
security and power by a sometimes Machiavellian diplomacy 
or by armed force. The or "circle of states,” was 

the basis of diplomatic thewy. Around any given sutc was 
a concentric scries of unfriendly and friendly powers whose 
diplomatic tendencies were predetermined by geographic 
position. An adjoining sutc was a natural enemy, and the 
swte beyond it constituted a natural friend, and for each 
of these cat^;ories existed a set of appropriate diplomatic 
precepts." 

These rules of diplomacy provide us with some of the 
most cold blooded Macliiavellian realism in the history of 
political theory, as may be noted from the selections in this 
volume.* Such policies, however, were considered proper 
only in times of national disaster, or, at least, they and 
their material objectives were relegated to a comparatively 
low scale of value in contrast to the high codes and goals 
of the Dharma—especially in the field of domestic admin- 
btradon. 

^ndeed, the moral behavior of the ruler may be taken 
as a cornerstone of Indian Uiought Like the Confucian 
political ethic in China and the Platonic in ancient Greece, 
the Hindu stressed the ultimate imporunce of individual 
political morality. Over and over again, the Indian theorist 
stresses the prime necessity for the ruler and hb ministers 
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of conquering personal desires for pleasure or power and 
holding to the duties imposed by oflice and law. We find 
this attitude even in the "realists" Kautilya and Sukra. the 
former summing up this aipea as follows: "The whole of 
the science [of politics] consists in mastery [of the tempta¬ 
tions] of the five senses."* 
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If the king did not, without tiring, inflict punishment on 
those deserving to be punished, the stronger would roast 
the weaker like iisb on a spit. 

Mamu 


To THL WESTERN WORLD, the Codt Of HanU OF 

JfanvsomAiM is the best-known work of iu kind. This fame 
is due in part to its selection by Warren Hastings from a 
targe number of works <wi Indian law for translation and 
official use by the British East India Company. It is the 
oldest known book on Hindu law, for the earliest extant 
treatises—those of Vasidtiha and Gautama—contain quo¬ 
tations from a presumably lost version of Manu, thus con¬ 
firming its priority.* Manu has also been looked upon 
traditionally by Hindus as the prime legal authority, and 
in case of conflict with other codes, that of Manu ukes 
precedence.* 

Who was Manu? The word itself is derived from the root 
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man (mankind).' Mythologically, Manu was the bther of 
the human race, the first lawgiver. He, like Noah, escaped 
a great flood. And he was thereafter the reviver and pro¬ 
mulgator of the laws of justice.* He is also desaibed as 
the first and greatest of ancient Indian kings, the oilspring 
of the Sun.' Finally, Manu is said to be not a person at all, 
but a title given to great lawgivers.' The actual author or 
authors of the JfonusaihAttd no doubt used the name of 
Manu to give authority to its rules, for early writers in the 
Orient often professed to be mere transmitters of ancient 
tradition and avoided claims to authorship.' 

The date of Manu is a matter of controversy. Tradition 
places the work at the dawn of civilization. On the ocher 
hand, some historians have attempted to ascribe it to a 
Brahman pundit in the Sunga dynasty of the second century 
B.C.. labeling it a political tract designed to support Brah¬ 
man rule after the collapse of the Kshatriya authority of 
the Maurya dynasty.* So far as the version quoted in this 
chapter is concerned, euimates of date vary all the way 
from the sixtlr century tXL to the early Christian Era. After 
comparing the various conflicting claims, Kane concludes 
that our Cod* of Manu was constructed between aoo a.c. 
and AJ>. too, with perhaps an earlier original version.' 

Regardless of date, Manu is more than a law book. "It 
is unquestionably rather to be compared with the great 
poem of Lucretius, beside which it ranks as the expression 
of a philosophy of life.*"* The breadth of subject matter 
indicates how all-embracing the ifamMomkitA was in laying 
the foundations for the functioning of the ancient Hindu 
state. Most of the basic political concepts discussed in 
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chapter ii are to be found therein. These include caste, 
Kshatriya rule, Brahman advice, and official integrity. We 
find such diverse topics as: The Creation, sources of law, 
marriage, duties of women, the king, judicial procedure, 
debts, nonpayment of wages, theft, inheritance, and pen¬ 
ances." The entire work emphasizes the necessity of respect 
for the Dharma in all aspecu of social life. The following 
section on the conduct of the ruler stresses particularly 
kingly morality and the function of da^ or punishment* 


The MADusAfnhitA 


THE KING 

1 will declare the duties of kings, and show how a king 
should conduct himself, how he was created, and how he 
can obuin the highest success. 

\Vhen creatures, being without a king, were through 
fear dispersed in all directions, the Lord created a king for 
the protection of this whole creation. 

Even an infant king must not be despised, from an idea 
that he is a mere morul; for he is a great deity in human 
form. 
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Ixt no man, therefore, tramgress that law which the king 
deaees with respect to thote in hit fovor, nor his orders 
which inflict pain on those in dis&vor. 

Having fully considered the time and tlie place of the 
offense, the strength and the knowledge of the offender, let 
him justly inflict that punishment on men who act unjustly. 

Punishment alone governs all created beings, punishment 
alone protects them, punishment watches over them while 
they sleep: the wise declare punishment to be identical with 
the law. 

If punishment is properly inflicted after due considera¬ 
tion, it makes all people happy; but inflicted without con¬ 
sideration, it destroys everything. 

If the king did not, without tiring, inflict punishment 
on chose deserving to be punished, the stronger would roast 
the weaker, like flsh on a spiL 

The whole world is kept in order by punishment, for a 
guiltless man is hard to find; through fear of punishment 
the whole world yields the enjoyments which it owes. 

They declare that king to be a just inflicter of punish¬ 
ment, who is truthful, who acts after due consideration, 
who is wise, and who knows (he respective value of virtue, 
wealth, and pleasure." 

A king who properly inflicts punishment, prospers with 
respect to those three means of happiness; but he who is 
voluptuous, partial, and deceitful will be destroyed, even 
through the unjust punishment which he inflicts. 

Punishment possesses a very bright luster, and is hard to 
be administered by men with unimproved minds; it strikes 
down the king who swerves from his duty, together with bis 
relatives." 
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Punishment cannot be inflicted justly by one who has 
no assistant, nor by a fool, nor by a covetous man, nor by 
one addicted to sensual pleasures. 

The king has been created to be the protector of the 
castes and orders, tvho, all according to their rank, discharge 
their several duties. 

Whatever must be done by him and by his servanu for 
the protection hU people, that I will fully declare to you 
in due order. 

Let him daily worship aged Brahmans who know the 
Veda and are pure; for he who always reveres aged men, 
is honored even by Rakshasas.** 

Let him, though he may already be modest, constantly 
learn modesty from them; for a king who is modest never 
perishes. 

From those versed in the three Vedas let him learn the 
threefold sacred science; the primeval science of govern* 
ment. the science of dialectics, and the knowledge of the 
supreme Soul; from the people the theory of the varioiu 
trades and professions. 

Day and night be must stxenuotisly exert himself to con* 
quer his senses: for he alone who has conquered his own 
senses, can keep his subjecu in obedience.** 

Let him carefully shun the ten vices, springing from love 
of pleasure, and the eight, proceeding from wrath, which 
all end in misery. 

Fora king who is attached to the vices springing frmn love 
of pleasure loses hts wealth and his virtue, but be who is 
given to those arising from anger loses even his life. 

Hunting, gambling, sleeping by day, censoriousness. 
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exccu with women, drunkenness, an inordinate love for 
dancing, singing, and music, and useless travel are the ten¬ 
fold set of vices springing from love of pleasure. 

Tale-bearing, violence, treachery, envy, slandering, un¬ 
just seizure of property, reviling, and assault are the eight¬ 
fold set of vices produced by wrath. 

That greediness which all wise men declare to be the 
root even of both these seu, let him carefully conquer; both 
seu of vices are produced by that 

On a comparison between vice and death, vice is de¬ 
clared to be more pernicious; a vicious nun sinks to the 
nethermost hell, he who dies, free from vice, as ce nds to 
heaven. 

THE UNO's MINISTSaS 

Let him appoint seven or eight ministers whose ancestors 
have been royal servants, who arc versed in the sciences, 
heroes skilled in the use of weapons and descended from 
noble families and who have been tried. 

Let him daily consider with them the ordinary business, 
referring to peace and war, the four subjects called 
the revenue, the manner of protecting himself and his 
kingdom, and the sanctification of his gains by pious gifts." 

But with the most distinguished among them all, a 
learned Brahman, let the king deliberate on the most im¬ 
portant affairs which relate to the six measures of royal 
policy." 

Let him, full of confidence, always entrust to that official 
all business; having taken his final resolution with him, 
let him afterward begin to act 
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He must also appoint other officials, men of integrity 
who are wise, Arm, well able to collect money and well tried. 

Among them let him employ the brave, the skillful, the 
highborn, and the honest in offices for the collection of 
revenue, c.g., in mines, manufactures, and storehouses, but 
the timid in the interior of bis palace. 

Let him also appoint an ambassador who is versed in all 
sciences, who understands hinu, expressions of the face and 
gestures, who is honest, skillful, and of noble family. 

With respect to affiiirs, let the ambassador explore the 
expression of the countenance, the gestures and actions of 
the foreign king through the gestures and actions of his 
confidential advisers, and discover his designs among his 
servants. 

Having learnt exactly from his ambassador the designs of 
the foreign king, let the king take such measures that he does 
not bring evil on himself. 

Let him build a town, making for his safety a fortress, pro. 
tected by a desert, or a fortress built of stone and earth, or 
one protected by water or trees, or one formed by an en¬ 
campment of armed men or a hill-fort. 

Let him cause to be built for himself, in the center of it, 
a spacious palace, well protected, habitable in every season, 
resplendent with whitewash, supplied with water and trees. 

Inhabiting that, let him wed a consort of equal caste, who 
possesses auspicious marks on her body, and is bom in a 
great family, who is charming and possesses beauty and ex¬ 
cellent qualities. 

Let him appoint a domestic priest and choose officiating 
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priesu; they shall per(omi his domestic rites and the sacri¬ 
fices for which three fires are required. 

Let him cause the annual revenue in his kingdom to be 
collected by trusty officUls, let him obey the sacred law in 
hU transactions with the people, and behave like a faUier 
toward all men. 

Let him honor those Brahmans who have returned from 
tlieir teacher's house after studying the Veda; for that money 
which is given to Brahmans is declared to be an imperish¬ 
able treasure for kings. 

A king who, while he protecu his people, is defied by foes, 
be they equal in strength, or monger, or weaker, must not 
shrink from battle, remembering the duty of Kshatriyas. 

Not to turn back in battle, to protect the people, to honor 
the Brahmans, is the best means for a king to secure happi¬ 
ness. 

As the weeder plucks up the weeds and preserves the com. 
even so let the king protect his kingdom and destroy his 
opponents. 

Let the king confiscate the whole property of those ftfBriaU 
who, evil-minded, may take bribes from suitors, and banish 
them. 

After due consideration the king shall always fix in hit 
realm the duties and taxes in such a manner Uiat both he 
himself and the man who does the work receive tlieir due 
reward. 

As the leech, the calf, and the bee take their food litde by 
little, even so must the king draw from his realm moderate 
annual taxes. 

Let the king make the common inhabitants of hit realm 
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who live by trade, pay annually some trifle, which is called 
a tax. 

Mechanics and artisans, as well as Sudras who subsist by 
manual labor, he may cause to work for himself one day in 
each month. 

Let him not cut up his own root by levying no taxes, nor 
the root of other men by micessive greed: for by cutting up 
his own root or theirs, he makes himself or them wretched. 

Let the king, liaving carefully <x>nsidered each affair, be 
both sharp and gentle: for a king who is both sharp and 
gentle is hi^ly respected. 

The highest duty of a Kshatriya is to protect his subjects, 
for the king who enjoys privile^ is bound to discharge that 
duty. 

Me shall gratify all subjects who come to see him, by a 
kind reception and afterward dismiss them; having dis* 
missed his subjects, he shall take counsel with his ministers. 

Ascending the back of a hill or a terrace, and retiring there 
in a lonely place, or in a solitary forest, let him consult with 
them unobserved. 

That king whose secret plans other people, though assem* 
bled for the purpose, can not discover, will enjoy the whole 
earth, though he be poor in treasure. 

Despicable persons, likewise animals, and panicularly 
women betray secret counsel; for that reason he must be 
careful with rapect to them. 

At midday or at midnight, when his mental and bodily 
fatigues are over, let him deliberate, either with himself 
alone or with his ministers, on virtue, pleasure, and wealth. 

M 



IV 

EPIC POLITICAL SCIENCE. VyASA 


Hii own leU must be conquered by the king for all time; 
then only arc his enemies to be conquered. 

VVASA 


/\lthoiich the epic period is of uncertain chron¬ 
ology it corresponds to the centuries following the dose of 
the Vedic Age and is featured by the creation of India's two 
great historical epics, the Uakihhirata and the fUmdyane.' 
These profound didactic poenu developed and popularized 
the philosophical concepts of the Vedic literature, elabo¬ 
rating. supplementing, modifying, and dramatizing the 
early ideas. The J/okd&Adroto describes the tribal warhre 
between contending kingdoms in wlut is now the Delhi 
region of northern India. The Rivniyona tellsof the exploits 
of Prince Ran\a on the Indian peninsula and culminates 
with bis conquest of Ceylon. 

The Kahdbhdraia is recognized as the greater of these 
epia and as a narrative poem has been ranked with the Iliad 
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o{ Homer. It is considerably longer chan the Iliad, but like 
tlie Greek epic, it deals with war—that between the Kurus 
and Panchalas of northern India. From the standpoint of 
political tliought, the most notable part of the MahSbhdrato 
is that known as the ddnliporvon, or "book of consolation," 
which is a compendium of advice, political, ethical, and 
pbilosoplxtcal. 

Vyasa, the author, is, like Manu, a mythical 6gure of un¬ 
certain identity. Vyasa means "arranger” or "compiler.” 
Although various authors of antiquity are so designated, the 
term is used especially as a title of the compiler of the Vedas, 
who has also been regarded by some as the author of the 
ilfaU&kdPato—an assumption which is questionable from 
chronological and literary standpoints. Just as we find a 
series of fourteen different Manus, so the Puranas tell of 
twenty-eight Vyasas who compiled wisdom in different ages. 
The arranger of the JUaAddAdrofa is Krishna Dwaipayana 
Vyasa, and it is between the descendants of his two sons, 
Dhritarashira and Pandu, that the VoAd^Uralo war is con¬ 
tested.* 

The date of this war, according to long-standing Hindu 
tradition, is 3159 b.c.-— marking the beginning of the pres¬ 
ent Kali Age of mankind.* Various modem scholars, how¬ 
ever, place the conflict somewhere between the tenth and 
fourteenth centuries s.C.* The Mahdbhdrata itself was com¬ 
posed over an extended period of time. The original germ 
of the epic is said by some to have been created as early as 
1100 E.C. and to have grown until the sixth century Am.* 
Winteraitz concludes that it attained approximately iu 
present form by the third or fourtli century aj>.* The oldest 
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existing copy of the is a palm leaf manuscript in 

the Durbar library of Nepal, dated a.d. 1516. This and other 
manuscripu are now being collated in the editing of a 
monumental critical edition. 

In its political phases, a nouble feature of the Sintiparvon 
is the contrast between the rules laid down for normal gov- 
emment and those propounded for critical periods. The 
section dealing with periods of disaster contains some of the 
most cold'blooded realism in the history of political theory.' 
Unless the modem reader fully appreciates the tenacity and 
the restraining power of Dharma in traditional Indian gov* 
emment, he may easily omclude that cynicism is the guiding 
tenet of the author of ^ripomin. But behind all the brutal 
expediencies there remains an ultimate accounubility to 
the rule of Dharma. The code governing the rules of actual 
warbre is distinguished by its humane spiriL* 

Besides offering a larger body of concepts than Manu 
relative to the origin and nature of sovereign power, the 
MaXdbhdraia deals with the problems of the ga^ or repub¬ 
lics which feature the early Buddhist era.* In the .SdnttporvM 
the Indian speculative genius is seen in its richest form, and 
here alto "the political ideas of the Hindus undoubtedly 
reached their high watermark."* 
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THE RULEE tN NORMAL TIMES 

One becomes a king Cor acting in the interests of righteous¬ 
ness and not for conducting himself capriciously. The king 
is, indeed, the protector of the world. If the king acts right¬ 
eously, he attains to the position of a god. On the other hand, 
if he acts unrighteously, he sinks into hell. All creatures rest 
upon righteousness. Rigltteousness, in iu turn, resu upon 
the king. That king, therefore, who upholds righteousness, 
is truly a king. All creatures grow in the growth of righteous¬ 
ness, and decay with its decay. Righteousness is called 
Dharma. The sages, O king, have declared that Dharma 
restrains and sets bounds to all evil acts of men. The Lord 
created Dharma for the advancement and growth of crea¬ 
tures. For this reason, a king should act according to the 
dictates of Dharma for benefiting his subjects. For this 
reason also, Dharma has been said to be the foremost of all 
things. Disregarding lust and wrath, observe thou the dic¬ 
tates of righteousness. Among all tilings, that conduce to the 
prosperity of kings, rigltteousness is ilie foremost. 
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The Shrucis declare that Unrightcousneu begat a son 
named Pride upon the goddess of Prosperity. This Pride, 
led many among the gods and the Aiuras to ruin.** Many 
royal sages also have suffered destruction on his account 
He who succeeds in conquering him becomes a king. He. on 
the other hand, who suffers himself to be conquered by him. 
becomes a slave. If thou wishest for an eternal life, live as a 
king should that does not indulge these two—Pride and 
Unrighteousness! Abstain from companionship with him 
that is intoxicated, him that is heedless, him that is a scoffer 
of religion, him that is insensate, and forbear to pay court to 
all of them when united. 

It is said that the Creator created Power for the object of 
protecting Weakness. Weakness is, indeed, a great being, 
for everything depends upon tL The eyes of the weak, of the 
mtMit, and of the snake of virulent poison, should be re* 
garded as unbearable." Do not, therefore, come into hostile 
contact with the weak. Thou shouldst regard the weak as 
always subject to humiliation. Take care that the eyes of the 
weak do not burn thee with thy kinsmen. In a race scorched 
by the eyes of the weak, no children take birth. Weakness is 
more powerful than even the greatest Power, for that Power 
which is Korched by Weakness becomes totally extermi¬ 
nated. If a person, who has been humiliated or struck, fails, 
while shrieking for assutance, to obtain a protector, divine 
chastisement overtakes the king and brings about his de¬ 
struction. Do not. while in enjoyment of Power, take wealth 
from those that are weak. The tears shed by weeping men 
abused by falsehoods slay the children and animals of those 
tliat have uttered those falsehoods. Like a cow, a sinful act 
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perpetrated does not produce unmediate fruits. If the hvit 
is not seen in the perpetrator himself, it is seen in his son or 
in his son's son, or daughter’s son. When a weak person fails 
to 5 nd a rescuer, the great rod of divine chastisement falls 
upon the king. 

The enjoyment of good things after sharing them with 
others, paying proper honors to the ministers, and subjuga¬ 
tion of persons intoxicated with strength, arc said to consti¬ 
tute the great duty of a king. Protecting all men by words, 
body, and deeds, and never forgiving his son himself if he 
has offended, constitute the great duty of the king. The 
maintenance of those that are weak by sharing with them 
the things he has and thereby increasing their strength, con¬ 
stitutes the duty of the king. Protection of the kingdom, 
extermination of robbers, and conquering in battle, consti¬ 
tute the duty of die king. Never to forgive a person, however 
dear, if he has committed an offense by aa or word, consti¬ 
tutes the duty of die king. Protecting those that solicit 
shelter as he would protect his own children, constitutes the 
duty of the king. 

The king is said to resemble the Thousand-eyed Indra in 
every respect Tliat should be regarded as righteousness 
which is regarded as such by him. Thou shouldst, without 
being heedless, cultivate forgiveness, intelligence, patieiKe, 
and the love of all creatures." Thou shouldst also asceruin 
the strength and weakness of all men and learn to distin¬ 
guish between right and wrong. Thou shouldst conduct thy¬ 
self with propriety toward all creatures, make gifts, and utter 
agreeable and sweet words. Thou shouldst maintain the 
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residents of thy city and the provinces in happiness. A king 
who U not clever never succeeds in protecting his subjects. 

Sovereignty is a very heavy burden to bear. Only that king 
who is possessed of wisdom and courage, and who is con¬ 
versant with the science of chastisement, can protect a king¬ 
dom. He, on the other hand, who is without energy and 
intelligence, and who is not versed in the great science, is 
incompetent to bear the burden sovereignty. 

That king who disregards righteousness and desires to 
act with brute force soon hlls away from righteousness and 
loses both righteousness and prodL That king who acts ac¬ 
cording to the counsels of a vicious and sinful minister be¬ 
comes a destroyer of righteousness and deserves to be slain 
by his subjects with all bis Hmily. Indeed, he very soon 
meets with destruction. That king who is incompetent to 
discharge the duties of statecraft, who is governed by caprice 
in all his acts, and who indulges in brag, soon meets with 
destruction even if he happen to be ruler of the whole earth. 
That king, on the other hand, who is desirous of prosperity, 
who is free from malice, who has his senses under control, 
and who is gifted with intelligence, thrives in affluence like 
the ocean swelling with the waters discharged into it by a 
hundred streams. He should never consider himself to have 
a sufficiency of virtue, enjoyments, wealth, tntelHgertce, and 
friends. Upon these depends the conduct of the world. 

By listening to these counKls, a king obtains fame, 
achievements, prosperity, and subjecu. Devoted to virtue, 
that king who seeks the acquisition of virtue and wealth by 
such means, and who begins all his measures after refleaing 
upon their objects, succeeds in obtaining great prosperiiy. 
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That king who has no instnictor in the ways of righteous* 
ness and who never asks others for counsels, and who seeks 
to acquire wealth by means that caprice suggests, never suc¬ 
ceeds in enjoying happiness long.” That king, on the other 
hand, who listens to the instructions of his preceptor in 
matters connected with virtue, who supervises the ai^irs 
of his kingdom himself, and who in all his acquisitions is 
guided by considerations of virtue, succeeds In enjoying 
happiness for a long time. 

When the king, who is powerful, acts unrighteously to¬ 
ward the weak, tliey who take their birth in his race imitate 
the same conduct. Others, again, imitate that wretch who 
sets sin agoing. Such imitation of the man ungovemed by 
restrainu soon brings destruction upon the kingdom. The 
conduct of a king who is observant of his proper duties, is 
accepted by men in general as a model for imitation.” The 
conduct, however, of a king tvho falls away from his duties, 
is not tolerated by his very kinsfolk. That rash king who. 
disregarding the injunctions laid down in the scriptures, 
acu with highhandedness in hU kingdom, very soon meets 
with destruction. 

Thou shouldst never abandon righteousness from lust or 
wrath or malice. Do not give harsh answers when questioned 
by anybody. Do not utter undignified speeches. Never be in 
a hurry to do anything. Never indulge in malice. By such 
means is a foe won over. Do not give way to exclusive joy 
when anything agreeable occurs, nor suffer thyself to be 
overwhelmed with sorrow when anything disagreeable oc¬ 
curs. Never indulge in grief when thy pecuniary resources 
are exhausted, and always remember the duty of doing good 
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to thy &ubjecu. The king should always, with heedfulness, 
cherish that devoted servant who abstains from doing what 
is injurious to his ruler and who always does what is for his 
good. He should appoint in all great affairs persons that have 
subjugated their senses, that are devotedly loyal and of pure 
behavior, and that are possessed of ability. That person, who 
by the possession of such qualifications pleases the king and 
who is never heedless in uking care of the interesu of his 
ruler, should be appointed by the king in the affairs of his 
kingdom. On the other hand, the king becomes divested of 
pro^>erity by appointing to imporunt offices men that are 
foc^ and slaves of their senses, that are covetous and of dis* 
repuuble conduct, that are deceitful and hypocritical, that 
are malicious, wicked-souled, and ignorant, that are low- 
minded, and addicted to drink, gambling, women, and 
hunting. From ministers that have once been chastised, from 
women in especial, from mountains and inaccessible te- 
giotu, from elephants and horses and reptiles, the king 
should always with heedfulneu, protect his own self.* 

THB aULER IN TIMES OF DKASTEa 

When calamities overtake the king, he should, without 
losing time, counsel wisely, display his prowess properly, 
fight with ability, and even retreat with wisdom. In speech 
only should the king exhibit his humility, but at heart he 
should be sharp as a razor. He should cast off lust and wrath, 
and speak sweetly and mildly. ^Vhen the occasion comes for 
negotiating with an enemy, a king possessed of foresight 
should make peace, without reposing blind trust on him. 
When the business is over, he should quickly cum away 
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£rom the new ally. One should conciliate a foe with sweet 
assurances as if he were a friend. One, however, should 
always stand in fear of that foe as of a room within which 
there is a snake. The foe whose undersunding is to be domi¬ 
nated should be assured by references to the past He who 
is of wicked undersunding should be aaured by promises 
of future good. The person, however, that is possessed of 
wisdom, should be assured by present services. The king 
who is desirous of achieving prosperity should join tiands, 
swear, use sweet words, worsliip by bending down his head, 
and shed tears. One should bear one's foe on one's shoulders 
as long as time is unfavorable. When, however, the oppor¬ 
tunity has come, one should break him into fragmenu like 
an earthen jar on a stone. It is better that a king should blaze 
up for a moment like cliarcoal of cbonyivood than that he 
should smoulder and smoke like chaff for many years. 

They that are idle never win afBuence; nor they that are 
destitute of manliness and exertion; nor they that are suined 
by vanity: nor they that fear unpopularity; nor tliey that are 
always procrastinating. The king should act in such a way 
that his foe may not succeed in detecting his negligence. He 
should, however, himself mark the negligence of his foe. He 
should imitate the tortoise which conceals its limbs. Indeed, 
he should always conceal his own weaknesses. He should 
think of all matters connected witli finance like a crane." 
He should put forth his prowess like a lion. He should lie in 
wait like a wolf and fall upon and pierce his foes like a shaft. 
Drink, dice, women, hunting, and music—these be should 
enjoy judiciously. Addiction to these is productive of evil. 
He should make his bow of bamboo; he should sleep like 
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the deer: he should be blind when it is necessary that he 
should be so. or he should even be deaf when it is necessary 
to be deaf. The king possessed of wisdom should put forth 
his prowess, regardful of time and place. If these are not 
favorable, prowess becomes futile. Marking limelineu and 
untimeliness, reflecting upon his own strength and weak* 
ness, and improving his own strength by comparing it with 
that of the enemy, the king should address himself to action. 

That king who does not crush a foe reduced to subjection 
by miliury force, provides fmr his own death like the crab 
when she conceives. The king should put forth blossoms 
but not fruits. Putting forth fruits he should be diflicuU of 
climbing; and though unripe he should seem to be ripe. If 
he conducts himself in such a way then would he succeed in 
upholding himself against all foes. The king should first 
strengthen the hopes of those that approach him as suitors. 
He sliould then put obstacles in the way of the fulfillment 
of those hopes. He should say that those obstacles are merely 
due to circumstances. He should next represent that those 
circumstances are really the results of grave causes. As long 
as the cause of fear does not actually come, the king should 
make all his arrangemenu like a person inspired with fear. 
When, however, the cause of fear comes upon him be should 
smite fearlessly. 

No man can reap good without incurring danger. If, 
again, he succeeds in preserving his life amid danger, he is 
sure to earn great benefits. A king should ascertain all future 
dangers; when they are present, he should conquer them; 
and lest they grow again, he should, even after conquering 
them, think them to be unconquered. The abandonment of 
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present happiness and the pursuit of that which is future, is 
never the policy of a person possessed of intelligence. That 
king who having made peace with a foe sleeps happily in 
trustfulness is like a man who sleeping on the top of a tree 
awakes after a fall. When one falls into distress, one should 
raise one's self by any means in one's power, mild or stem; 
and after such rise, when competent, one should practice 
righteousness. 

Danger springs from trust. Trust should never be placed 
without previous examination. Having by plausible reasons 
inspired confidence in the enemy, the king should smite him 
when he makes a false step. The king should fear him from 
whom there is no fear; lie sliould also always fear tliem that 
should be feared. Fear that arises from an unfeared one may 
lead to total extermination. Even as certain insects of sharp 
stings cut off all the flowers and fruiu of the trees on which 
iliey sit, the king should, after having inspired confidence 
in his foe by honors and salutations and gifts, turn against 
him and sliear him of everytliing. Witliout piercing the very 
viuls of othen. without accomplishing many stem deeds, 
without slaughtering living creatures after the manner of 
die fisherman, one cannot acquire great prosperity. 

There is no separate species of creatures called foes or 
friends. Persons become friends or foes according to die 
force of circumstances." The king should never allow his 
foe to escape even if the foe should indulge in piteous lamen* 
tations. He should never be moved by these; on the other 
hand, it is his duty to destroy the person that has done him 
an injury. A king desirous of prosperity should take care to 
attach to himself as many men as be can, and to do them 
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good In behaving toward his subjects he should always be 
free from malice. He should also, with great care, punish 
and check the wicked and disaffeaed. When he intends to 
take wealth, he should say what is agreeable. Having uken 
wealth, he should say similar things. Having struck off one's 
head with his sword, he should grieve and shed tears. A king 
desirous of prosperity should draw others unto himself by 
means of sweet words, honors, and gifts. Even thus should 
he bind men unto his service. The king should never engage 
in fruitless disputes. 

The unpaid balance of a debt, the unquenched remnant 
of foes, repeatedly grow and increase. Therefore, all those 
should be completely extinguished and exterminated. Debt, 
which always grows, is certain to remain unless wholly ex¬ 
tinguished. The same is the ease with defeated foes and 
neglected maladies. These always produce great fear. One 
should, therefore, always eradicate them. Every act should 
be done thoroughly. One should be always heedful. Such a 
minute thingasa thorn, if extracted badly, leads to obstinate 
gingrene. 

, A king should be brsighted like the vulture, patient like 
a crane, vigilant like a dog, valiant like a lion, fearful like 
a crow, and penetrate the territories of his foes like a snake 
with ease and without anxiety.* A king should win over a 
hero by joining his palms, a coward by inspiring him with 
fear, and a covetous man by gifu of wealth while with an 
equal he should wage war. He should be mindful of pro- 
duang disunion among the leaders of sects and of concili¬ 
ating those that are dear to him. He should protect his 
ministers from disunion and destruction. If he becomes 
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seem, the people feel it as an affliction. The rule is that he 
should be stern when the occasion requires sternness, and 
mild when the occasion requires mildness. By mildness 
should the mild be cut. By mildness one may destroy that 
which is fierce. There is notliing that mildness cannot effect. 
For this reason, mildness is said to be sliarper than fierce* 
ness. That king who becomes mild when the occasion re¬ 
quires mildness and who becomes stern when sternness is 
required, succeeds in accomplishing all his objecu, and in 
putting down his foes. 

Having incurred the animosity of a person possessed of 
knowledge and wisdom, one should not draw comfort from 
the conviction that one is at a distance from one's foe. Far- 
reaching are the arms of an intelligent man by which he 
injures when injured. That should not be sought to be 
crossed which is really uncrossable. That should not be 
snatched from the foe which the foe would be able to re¬ 
cover. One should not seek to dig at all if by digging one 
would not succeed in getting at the root of the thing for 
which one digs. One should never strike him whose head 
one would not cut off. A king should not always act in this 
i*ay. This course of conduct should be pursued only in sea¬ 
sons cd distress.” 
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THE SRT Of POLITICS: KAUTTiyA 


For i( is power that brings about |)cace between any two 
rulers. No piece of iron that is not made red-hot will com¬ 
bine with another piece of iron. 

KAtmLYA 


I^AUTti.YA’s WORK u untquc among the classic selec¬ 
tions in this volume. In tlte first place, he is, in contrast with 
the other authors, an historical personage and his^rtAoleStlra 
can be dated more readily. Again, the work itself was long 
lost and only recently discovered.* Finally, the dramatic 
future of this discovery, together with the remarkably utili¬ 
tarian character of tire material, caused somethit^ like an 
upheaval in Indian political studies.' It was hailed as wel¬ 
come proof of the practical cum of the Indian mind, which 
had been the subject of Western criticism because of its 
alleged preoccupation with mysticism and idealism. A flood 
of Indian books and articles on Kautilya followed Sharoa- 
sastry’s publication of the text in 1909.* 
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The author of the Arthaiistra ii now identified by most 
scholars as the famous Chanakya. prime minister of Chan- 
dragupta (545?-SOO? B.C.), founder of the powerful Nfaurya 
dynasty.* The Puranas give a dramatic account of Chan- 
akya's life.* He was a Brahman who was insulted by the low- 
caste Nanda king of Magadha. After promising to make 
Chandragupta Mauiy-a king, he killed Nanda by magic. 
Having placed the Maurya dynasty on the throne of Ma¬ 
gadha in 521 #.c.. Chanakya. through diplomatic craft, 
established suzerainty over all the smaller kingdoms of 
northern India.' Thus, following Alexander the Great’s 
invasion, the new empire presented a united front to the 
foreign aggressor under a central power that ruled from the 
Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. The Macedonian garri¬ 
sons were driven from tlieir outposts in the northwest and 
Alexander's successor, Sclcukos. was defeated and humili¬ 
ated.* Chanakya. or Kauiilya, symbolizes diplomatic skill 
and daring, and his writings and precepts have been com¬ 
pared to those of Machiavelli as expressions of political 
"realism."* 

Did Machiavelli find his inspiration and model in Kau- 
tilya? The first Europeans visited India in the fifteenth 
century, and the Portuguese opened an all-water route to ^ 
Calicut in 1498. Fifteen years later Machiavelli wrote TAs 
Prfnes/ Did some European bring back an Arabic or other 
translation of tlte AriktUisira which Machiavelli used and 
never acknowledged? Such a simple explanation is hardly 
possible—aside from textual considerations—for there arc 
Innumerable examples in European literature beginning as 
early as A.D. 800 of manuals of practical statecraft for the 
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guidance of the king.* If Kauiilya waa ever a model, the in¬ 
fluence must have long preceded Machiavelli's time. Abo, 
we have seen above a possible parallel influence in the 
SSntiporvan. 

The chronology of Kautilya is comparatively clear, but 
that of the work involves various problems. If the work is. 
in fact, the product of Chandragupta’s minister, it is never¬ 
theless diflicult to say now what b Mauryan and what u of 
later accretion. On the one hand, there b evidence that the 
rules contained in the ArthafSttn were those actually en¬ 
forced in Maurya times and that it was actually a fragment 
of an exbiing code." Many of the edicts of King Asoka in the 
third century b.c. are similar to the instructions found in 
Kautilya's manual." On the other hand, the ArtkaiSstn pro¬ 
claims itself to be chiefly a summary and abstract of a vast 
and ancient line of literature upon the same subject" Some, 
even, would place Kautilya earlier than either Manu or the 
In the plan of thb present study, however, we 
have given Manu his traditional place of precedence as the 
first lawgiver. The Mahdbkdrai^ as the foremost product of 
the epic age. comes logically next, and Kautilya as an his¬ 
torical figure follows. The numerous problems of chron¬ 
ology raised by textual considerations of exbting manu¬ 
scripts need not concern ui here. Kane dates Kautilya's work 
not earlier than 300 b.c." It may rmt have reached its present 
form until the third or fourth century ajx 

Although Kautilya has become a symbol of cold and 
cynical realism in Indian thou^t, such characterization b 
not entirely deserved. The ^nh'porvon, too, has its realism, 
as have other classical writings. And despite this feature, we 
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End the ArtkaUtira thoroughly grounded on Brahm^ical 
doctrine." A fitting summary of the historical position of 
this work has been given by Rangaswaroi Aiyangar. ‘•After 
the days of Kautilya the conditions were, in a sense, unfavor¬ 
able to the advance of political speculation. The extraor¬ 
dinary thoroughness of Kautilya's work, iu eminent induc¬ 
tiveness and pracucal character, iu unflinching logic and 
heedlessness of adventitious moral or religious standards, 
and iu wide range of subjects and interest—which give it a 
unique combination of features that, in European Ut^ture. 
we find only separately in an Aristode. a Machiavelli, and a 
Bacon—must have codperated with the rise of a well-knit 
empire of unprecedented dimensions, under the Mauryan 
and succeeding dynasties, to depress creative political 
thought in the centuries after Kautilya."** 

Whatever our individual appraisal may be, few will fail 
to see the ironical relevancy of Kautilya's analysis of ^eign 
policy to our present-day problems of power politics. 
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MINOTEU AND CtmCNS 

Assuted by his prime mlniuer and his high priest, the king 
shill, by offering lemputions, eximine the diancter of 
ministers appointed in government departments. 

The king shall dismiss a priest who, when ordered, re¬ 
fuses to teach the Vedas to an outcast person or to olEdate 
in a sacrificial performance undertaken by an outcaste." 
Then the dismissed priest siiall, throu^ the medium of 
spies under the guise of classmates, instigate each minister, 
one after another, saying on oath, ’This king is unrighteous; 
well, let us set up in his place another king who is righteous, 
or who is bom of the same family as this king, or who is kept 
imprisoned, or a neighboring king of his family, or a wild 
chief, or an upstart; this attempt is to the liking all of us; 
what dost thou think?” If any one or all of tlie ministen 
refuse to acquiesce in such a measure, he or they shall be 
considered pure. This is what is called religious allurement. 

A commander of tlte army, dismissed from service for re¬ 
ceiving unlawful things, may, through the agency of spies 
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under the guise of classmates, incite each minister to murder 
the king in view of acquiring immense wealth, each minister 
being asked. "This attempt is to the liking of all of us; what 
dost thou think?" If they refuse to agree, they arc to be con¬ 
sidered pure. This is what is termed moneury allurement. 

A woman spy, under the guise of an ascetic and highly 
esteemed in the harem of the king, may allure each prime 
minister, one after another, saying. "The queen is enamored 
of thee and has made arrangemenu for thy entrance into 
her chamber; besides this, there is also the certainty of large 
acquisition of wealth." If they discard the proposal, they are 
pure. This is what is styled love allurement. 

With the proposal of leaving on a commercial vessel, a 
minister may induce all other ministers to follow him. 
Apprehensive of danger, the king may arrest them all. A 
spy. under the guise of a fraudulent disciple, pretending to 
Ivave suffered imprisonment, may incite each of these min¬ 
isters thus deprived of wealth and rank, saying. The king 
has betaken himself to an unwise course; well, after murder¬ 
ing him. let us put another in his stead, we all like thb; what 
dost Uiou think?” If tliey refuse to agree, they are pure. This 
is what is termed allurement under fear. 

Of these tried ministers, those whose character has been 
tested under religious allurements shall be employed in civil 
and criminal couru: those whose purity has been tested 
under monetary allurements shall be employed in the wwk 
of a revenue collector and chamberlain: those who have 
been tried under love allurements shall be appointed to 
superintend the pleasure grounds, both external and in¬ 
ternal; those who have been tested by allurements under 
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fear shall be appointed to immediate service; and those 
whose character has been tested under all kinds of allure¬ 
ments shall be employed as prime ministers, while those 
who are proved impure under one or alt of these allure- 
menu shall be appointed in mines, timber and elephant 
foresu, and htctories. 

Hence having set up an external object as the butt for the 
four kinds of alluremenu, the king dtall, tltrough the agency 
of spies, find out the pure or impure character of his min¬ 
isters. Assisted by the council of his ministers tried under 
espionage, the king shall proceed to create spies. 

A skillful person capable of guessing the mind of others 
may pose as a disciple. Having recruited such a spy with 
honor and money rewards, the minister shall tell him. 
“Sworn to the king and myself, thou shalt inform us of 
whatever wickedness thou findest in others." 

One who is initiated in asceticism and is possessed of fore¬ 
sight and pure character may pose as a recluse. This 
provided with much money and many disciples, shall carry 
on ^riculture. cattle-rearing, and trade on the landsallotted 
to him for the purpose. Out of the produce and profiu thus 
acquired, he shall provide fellow ascetics with subsistence, 
clothing, and lodging, and send on espionage such among 
those under his protection as are desirous to earn a liveli¬ 
hood, ordering each of them to detect a particular kind of 
crime committed in connection with the king's wealth, and 
to report of it when they come to receive their subsistence 
and wages. All the ascetics under the recluse shall severally 
send their own followers on similar errands. 

A cultivator, fallen from his profession, but possessed of 
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foresi^t and pure character, is termed a householder spy. 
This spy shall carry on the cultivation of lands allotted to 
him for the purpose, and maintain cultivators, etc.—as 
before. 

A trader, fallen from his profession, but possessed of fore¬ 
sight and pure character, is a merchant spy. This spy shall 
carry on the manufacture of merchandise on lands allotted 
to him for the purpose, etc—as before. 

A man with shaved head or braided hair and desirous to 
cam livelihood is a spy under the guise of an ascetic prac¬ 
ticing austerities. Such a spy surrounded by a host of dis¬ 
ciples with shaved head or braided hair may take his abode 
in the suburbs of a city, and pretend to be a person barely 
living on a handful of vegetables or meadow grass taken 
once In tl»e interval of a month or two, but he may take in 
secret his favorite foodstuflEs.* Mercliant spies pretending to 
be his disciples may worsliip him as one possessed of preter¬ 
natural powers. His other disciples may widely proclaim 
that "this ascetic is an accomplished expert of preternatural 
powen.“ 

Regarding those persons who, desirous of knowing their 
future, throng to him. he may. through palmistry, pretend 
to foretell such future evenu as he can ascertain by the nods 
and signs of his diKiples concerning the works of highborn 
people of the country—via., small profits, destruction by 
fire, fear from robbers, the execution of the seditious, re¬ 
wards for the good, forecast of foreign affairs, saying, ‘This 
will happen today, that tomorrow, and that tliis king will 
do.** Such assertions of the ascetic his disciples shall cor¬ 
roborate by adducing facu and figures. He shall also 
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foretell not only the rewards which persons possessed of 
foresight, eloquence, and bravery are likely to receive at 
the hands of the king, but also probable clunges in the 
appointments of ministers. The king’s minister shall direct 
his affairs in conformity to the forecast made by the ascetic.* 
He shall appease with offers of wealth and honor those who 
have had some well-known cause to be disaffected, and 
impMC punishment in secret on those who are for no reason 
disaffected or who are plotting against the king. 

Honored by the king with awards of money and titles, 
these five irtstituics of espionage shall ascertain the purity 
of character of the king’s servants. 

ADMINISTRATtON AKD REVENUE 

‘Those who are possessed of ministerial qualifications shall, 
in accordance with their individual capacity, be appointed 
as superintendents of government departments. While en¬ 
gaged in work, they shall be daily examined; for men are 
naturally fickle-minded, and. like horses at work, exhibit 
consunt change in their temper. Hence the agency and 
tools which they make use of. the place and time of the 
work they are engaged in, as well as the precise form of the 
work, the outlay, and the resulu shall always be ascertained. 

Without dissension and without any collusion among 
themselves they shall carry on their work as ordered. When 
in collusion, they eat up the revenue. ^Vhen in disunion, 
they mar tlte work. A fine of twice the amount of their daily 
pay and of the expenditure incurred by them shall be fixed 
for any inadvertence on their part. The superintendents of 
all the departmenu shall carry on tlieir respective works in 
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company wilh accoununts, writers, coin examiners, the 
treasurers, and miliury officers. Those who attend upon 
military officers and are noted for their honesty and good 
conduct shall be spies to watch the conduct of accountanu 
and other clerks. 

Just as it is impossible not to taste the honey or the poison 
that finds itself at the tip of the tongue, so it is impossible 
for a government servant not to eat up, at least, a bit of 
the king’s revenue. Just as fish moving under water cannot 
possibly be found out either as drinking or not drinking 
water, so government servanw employed in the government 
work cannot be found out while uking money for them¬ 
selves. It is possible to mark the movemenu of birds flying 
high up in the sky; but not so is it possible to ascertain the 
movement of government servants of hidden purpose. 

Government servants shall not only be confiscated of 
their ill-earned hoards, but also be transferred from one 
work to another, so tJiat they can be prevented from mis¬ 
appropriating government money or made to vomit what 
they have eaten up. Those who increase the king’s revenue 
instead of eating it up. and are loyally devoted to him, shall 
be made permanent in service. 

FOREtCN POUCY 

'There are six forms of foreign policy. Of these, agreement 
with pledges is Peace; offensive operation is War; indiffer¬ 
ence is Neutrality; making preparation is Marching; 
seeking the protection of another is Alliance; and making 
peace with one and waging war with another, is termed a 
Double Policy. These are the six forms. 
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Whoever is inferior to another shall make peace with 
him; whoever is superior in power shall wage war; whoever 
thinks, "No enemy can hurt me, nor am I strong enough to 
destroy my enemy,** shall observe neutrality; whoever is 
possessed of necessary means shall march against his enemy; 
whoever is devoid of necessary strengtli to defend himself 
shall seek the protection of another; whoever thinks that 
help is necessary to work out an end shall nuke peace with 
one and wage war with another. Such are the aspects of the 
six forms of policy. 

Of these, a wise king shall observe that form of policy 
which, in his opinion, enables him to build forts, to con¬ 
struct buildings and commercial roads, to open new planta¬ 
tions and villages, to exploit mines and timber and elephant 
forests and at the same time to harass similar works of his 
enemy. 

Whoever tltinks himself to be growing in power more 
rapidly both in quality and quantity than his enemy, and 
the reverse of his enemy, may neglect his enemy's progress 
for the time. If any two kings, hostile to each other, find 
the time of achieving the resulu of their respective works 
to be equal, they shall make peace with each other. 

No king shall keep that form of policy which causes him 
the loss of profit from his own woiks, but which eniaib no 
such loss on the enemy; for it is deterioration. Whoever 
thinks that in the course of time his loss will be less than 
his acquisition as contrasted with that of his enemy, may 
neglect his temporary deterioration. If any two kings, hos¬ 
tile to each other, and deteriorating, expect to acquire equal 
amount of wealth in equal time, they shall make peace with 
each other. 
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Thai position in which neither progress nor retrogression 
is seen is stagnation. Whoever thinks his stagnancy to be 
of a shorter duration and his prosperity in the long run to 
be greater than hb enemy’s may neglect hb temporary sug- 
nation. If any two kings, who are hostile to each other, and 
are in a sutionary condition, expect to acquire equal 
amount of wealth and power in equal time, they shall make 
peace with each other. 

When tltc advantages derivable from peace and war are 
of equal character, one should prefer peace; for disadvan¬ 
tages. such as the loss of power and wealth, sojourning, and 
sin. are ever attending upon war. The same holds good in 
die case of neutrality and war. Of the two forms of policy, 
double policy and alliance, double policy (making peace 
with one and waging war with another) u preferable; for 
whoever adopts the double policy enriches himself, being 
ever attentive to his own works, whereas an allied king has 
to help his ally at his own expense. 

One shall make an alliance with a king who is stronger 
than one’s neighboring enemy; in the absence of such a 
king, one should ingratiate oneself with one’s neighboring 
enemy, either by supplying money or army or by ceding a 
part of one’s territory and by keeping oneself aloof; but 
there can be no greater evil to kings than alliance with a 
king of considerable power, unless one is actually attacked 
by one’s enemy.“ 

A powerless king should behave as a conquered king 
toward his immediate enemy: but when he finds Uiat the 
time of his own ascendancy isat hand, due to a fatal disease, 
internal troubles, increase of enemies, or a friend's calami- 
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ties thit are vexing his enemy, then under the pretense of 
performing some expiatory rites to avert the danger of his 
enemy, he may get out of the enemy's court; or if he is in 
his own territory, he should not go to see his suffering 
enemy: or if he is near to his enemy, he may murder the 
enemy when opportunity affords itself. 

A king who is situated between two powerful kings shall 
seek protection from the stronger of the two; or from one of 
them on whom he can rely; or be may make peace with both 
of them on equal termv Then he may begin to set one of 
them against the other by telling each that the other is a 
tyrant causing utter ruin to himself, and thus cause dissen¬ 
sion between them. When they are divided, he may put 
down each separately by secret or covert means. Or, throw¬ 
ing himself under the protection of any two immediate 
kings oS considerable power, he may defend himself against 
an immediate enemy. Or, having made an alliance with a 
chief in a stronghold, he may adopt the double policy (make 
peace with one of the two kings and wage war with another). 
Or, he may adapt himself to circumstances, depending upon 
the causes of peace and war in order. Or, he may make 
friendship with traitors, enemies, and wild chieh who are 
corupiring against both the kings. Or, pretending to be a 
close friend of one of tliem, he may strike the other at the 
latter’s weak point by employing enemies and wild tribes. 

A king desirous of expanding his own power shall make 
use of the sixfold policy. 

Agreements of peace shall be made with equal and supe¬ 
rior kings; and an inferior king shall be atucked. Whoever 
goes to wage war with a superior king will be reduced to 
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the same condition as that of a footsoldier opposing an 
elephant. Just as the collision of an unbaked mudvessel 
with a similar vessel is destructive to both, so war with an 
equal king brings ruin to both. Like a stone striking an 
earthen pot, a superior king attains decisive victory over 
an inferior king. 

If a superior king discards the proposal of an inferior 
king for peace, the latter should take the attitude of a c<m* 
quered king, or play the part of an inferior king toward a 
superior. When a king of equal power does not like peace, 
then the same amount of vexation as his opponent has re¬ 
ceived at his hands should be given to him in return; for it is 
power that brings about peace between any two kings: no 
of iron that is not made red-hot will combine with 
another piece of iron. When an inferior king is all submis¬ 
sive, peace should be made with him; for when provoked by 
causing him troubles and anger, an inferioT king, like a 
wild fire, will attack his enemy and will also be favored by 
his Circle of States (Man^aU). 

When a king in peace with another finds that greedy, im¬ 
poverished. and oppressed as are the subjects of his enemy, 
still they do not choose to revolt in consequence of the 
troubles of war, then he should, tliough of superior power, 
make peace with his enemy or remove the troubles of war 
as far as possible. 

When mie of the two kings at war with each other and 
equally invedved in trouble finds his own troubles to be 
greater than his enemy’s, and thinks that his enemy by 
getting rid of bis own troubles can successfully wage war 
with him, then he should, though possessing greater re¬ 
fit 
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sources, sue for peace. When, either in peace or war, a Wing 
finds neither loss to his enemy nor to himself, he should, 
though superior, observe neutrality. When a king finds the 
troubles of his enemy irremediable, he should, though of 
inferior power, march against the enemy. When a king finds 
himself threatened by imminent danger or troubles, he 
should, though superior, seek the protection of another. 

When a king is sure to achieve his desired ends by making 
peace with one and waging war with another, he should, 
though superior, adopt the double policy. 

Thus it is that the six forms of policy are applied together. 
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VI 

MEDIEVAL STATESMANSHIP.- 
SUKRA 


Te«th, naib. luir. and kings do not look well when uken 
out of their proper situations. 

SORIIA 


In tme tiireb worlds there u no other policy like 
that of the poet Sukra. His works are the sole guide for 
politicians—others arc worthless."* Thus proclaims the 
iSukreaflt, the most important creation of medieval Hindu 
political theory.* This iMUittra or "treatise on public 
policy" also claims to be Ute one master science which 
transcends and embraces all others as a key to the function¬ 
ing of society and the state.* By its use, rulers conquer their 
enemies and please their subjects. 

The mythical author of Jukronif* is referred to in Indian 
literature as one of the great ancient sages who, along with 
Manu, Vyasa. and others, wrote works on political science. 
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He U known as Usanas or Sukra. the regent of the planet 
Venus and priest of the Asuras or demons/ It would seem, 
however, that the present ^vkranlh' is the product of a late 
medieval writer who used the name of Sukra to lend au¬ 
thority to his own treatise. Despite the presumed existence 
of an early classic work credited to Sukra and mentioned by 
both Kamandaka and Vyasa, it is most improbable that the 
^krenKi we know is this same ancient treatise.' 

We find the following description of a fireann in the 
^ukrontlt: “A cylindrical instrument... which has fire pro¬ 
duced by the pressure of a mechanism, conuins stone and 
powder at the origin, has a good wooden handle at the butt, 
has an inside hole the breadth of the middle finger, holds 
gunpowder in the interior and has a strong rod.*" Since 
modem scholars deny Uie existence of guns or gunpowder 
in ancient India, the ^vkranUi is considered to be of com¬ 
paratively recent date.* Prasad concludes that it was com¬ 
posed about the thirteenth century but that the present 
version contains materials at late as the sixteenth or seven¬ 
teenth century.* 

Although the Sukranfri is distinguished from other late 
woiks by its originality in certain minor fields, it represenu 
primarily "the last summing up of Hindu political 
thought.... borrowing freely... from the Uahibhdreia, 
Manu, and even Kamandaka. and thus indirectly from 
KautUya."* It stands, therefore, in the historic Hindu politi¬ 
cal tradition, despite its creation in a period when much 
of India had fiillen under foreign rule, and it shows indeed 
little or no influence of the Moslem conquerors.** 
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ON COVZIUVM£NT 

Other Shastras treat of ceruin specialized departments of 
human activity and hence can be useful only in limited 
cases, whereas nltiidstra is useful to all and in all cases and 
is the means for tlxe preservation of human society." As 
lOtiidttra is considered to be the spring of virtue, wealth, 
enjoyment, and salvation, the ruler should ever carefully 
peruse it. Without ««», or the system of political science, 
the stability of no man’s affairs can be maintained—just 
as without food the physical body of men cannot be main* 
tained and preserved. NUiSittra conduces to the desires and 
interests of all and hence is respected and followed by all. 
It is also indispensable to the prince, since he is the lord 
of all men and things. Just as in the case of sick persons who 
take unprescribed food, the diseases come immediately and 
do not delay in manifesting themselves, so also in the case 
of the princes who are unschooled in the principles of 
nitUdttra, tlte enemies make their appearance at once and 
do not delay in declaring themselves. 
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The two primary functions of the king are protection of 
subjecu and constant punishment of offenders; these two 
cannot be achieved without iiUttfsfnL The absence of 
iMUistra is always dangerous to a king like a vessel which 
leaks. It multiplies and satisfies enemies and causes the 
diminution of strength and efficiency. Tlie man who by 
severing obedience to becomes independent and follows 
his own inclinations without reference to it has misery for 
his lot. Service to a lord In an independent way, without 
following »lli, is like licking the keen edge of the sword. 
Tlte king who follows fiiri is well re^>ected, but the king 
who does not follow it is not honored. Where there are both 
fifti and power there flourishes alhround prosperity. 

Through fear of the punishment meted out by the king, 
each man gets into the habit of following his own Dharma 
or duty. The person who practices his own duty and sticks 
to it can become powerful and influential in this world. 
Without strict adherence to one's own walk in life there can 
be no happiness. Practicing one’s own duty is the paramount 
penance. Even the gods minister to the wants of him by 
whom this practice of one's own duty is increased among 
men. What to say of human beings? The king should make 
the subjects acquire the habits of performing tJieir dutia 
by the use of his terrible scepter. And he himself should 
practice his own religion, or hit influence will be cm the 
wane. 

Not by birth are the Brahman, Kshacriya, Vaisya, Sudra, 
and Mlechchlia separated, but by virtues and works.** Are all 
descended from Brahma to be called Brahman? Neither 
through color nor through ancestors can the ^irit, worthy 
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of a Brahman, be generated. The Brahman is so called 
because of his virtue—he is habitually a worshipper of the 
gods with knowledge, practices, and prayers, and he is peace¬ 
ful, restrained, and kind. The man who can protect men, 
who is valorous, restrained, and powerful, and who is the 
punisher of the wicked u called Kshatriya. Those who are 
experu in sales and purchases, who ever live by commerce, 
who are tenders of cattle, and who cultivate lands are called 
Vaisyas in this world. Those men of the lower order who 
are servants and followers of the twice-born, who are bold, 
peacehil and have mastered their senses, and who are drivers 
of the plough, drawers of wood and grass are called Sudras. 
Those who have deserted practicing their own duties, who 
are unkind and troublesome to others, and who are very 
excitable, envious, and foolisli are Mlechchhas." 

The kingdom is an organism of seven limbs—the Sov¬ 
ereign. the Minister, the Friend, the Treasurer, the Sute, 
the Fort, and the Army. Of tliese seven constituent elements 
of the kingdom, die King or Sovereign is the head, tlie Min- 
iiicr is the eye, the Friend is the ear, die Treasurer is the 
moudt, the Army is the mind, the Fort b the arms, and the 
State b die legs.” 

Discipline b the clxief thing to the king. Thb comes 
through the dictates or precepu of Shastras. This gives 
mastery over the senses, and one who has mastered the 
senses, acquires the Shastras. The king should first provide 
discipline to himself, then to hb sons, then to ministen, 
then to servanu, then to the subjects. He should never dis¬ 
play hU ability in only adviung others. 
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One should bring to bay or discipline, by the book of 
knowledge, the elephant of the tenses which it running to 
and fro in a destnictive manner in the vast forest of enjoy* 
able things. The mind, covetous of the meat of enjoyable 
things, sends forth the sensei. So one should carefully check 
the mind, for when the mind is controlled, the senses are 
conquered. How can the man who is unable to subdue one's 
mind master the world extending to the tea? The king whose 
heart is agitated by enjoyable things gets into a trap like the 
elephant Sound, touch, sight, taste, and smell—<ach of 
these 6ve alone is sufficient to cause destruction. The deer 
which is innocent feeds upon grass and blades, and can roam 
far and wide, seeks death—attracted by the music of the 
tempter. The elephant whose suture is like the peak of a 
mounuin. and who can uproot trees with ease, is however 
cau^t because of the pleasure of contact with the female. 
The moth gets death by falling suddenly into die lamp 
because of its mad passion through gratification of its eyes 
by the light of the wick. The fish, though it dives into un> 
fathomed depths and lives in distant abodes, tastes the 
baited hook and dies. The bee which has the power of cut¬ 
ting holes, and can fly with wings, gets, however, caught 
within a lotus because of its desire for smell. These poison- 
like vif^yos are each capable of ruining men. Cannot the 
five combined cause destruaion?^ 

Indulgence in gambling, women, and drinking, when 
undue, produces many disasters; but when within due 
limits, gives rise to wealth, sons, and intelligence. Nala, 
Yudhiithira, and other kings were ruined through honest 
gambling, but gambling with disliooesty is productive of 
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much wealth to those who know it-** Even the name of fe¬ 
males is captivating and agitates the mind. What to speak of 
the effect of the sight of tltosc whose brows are luxuriously 
decorated? Wliom does not a woman subdue, who is skilled 
in the art of secret conversation, who talks soft and sweet, 
and whose eyes are bright? Of the man who drinks wine 
excessively, intelligence disappears. Wine, drunk according 
to some measure, increases the talent, clears the intelligence, 
augmenu patience, and makes the mind steadhist; but other¬ 
wise it is ruinous. Sensuousness and anger are like wine and 
should be duly used—the former in the maintenance of the 
family, the latter against enemies. 

The most miserable king is he whom the subjects look 
upon with terror and disrespect, and who is deserted by 
both rich and virtuous men. The king who is mudt at¬ 
tached to actors, musicians, prostitutes, athletes, oxen, and 
lower castes deserves ignominy and is exposed to enemies. 
The king who is inimical to the intelligent, who is pleased 
with cheats, and does not understand his own faulu, creates 
his own destructiem. When the king does not pardon of¬ 
fenses. but is a great punisher, is the robber of men's wealth, 
and oppresses the subjects on hearing of his own faults, the 
society geu disturbed and disorganized. By making his secret 
spies compile information as to who are accusing his con¬ 
duct, in what light ministers and others are viewing it, the 
extent of satisfaaion and discontent owing to his virtues 
and vices—hearing everything in secret, the king deserving 
praise should always know his own faults and correct them, 
but never persecute tlie people. 
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ON LAW 

The following laws are always to be promulgated by the 
king among his subjects: Toward slaves and servants, 
toward wife and children or toward the disciple no one 
obeying the royal command should be harsh and cruel in 
words. Dishonesty must not be practiced by anyone with 
regard to the system and standard of weights and measure¬ 
ments, currency, extracts, some kinds of metals, ghee, honey, 
milk, fat, oil| ground substances, and other things.* Nor 
must writings or statements be forced, bribes be accepted, 
or the interests of the master consciously damaged. One 
should never give protection to men of wicked activities, 
thieves, bad characters, malicious and offensive persons, as 
well as other wrongdoers. Insult and jokes should never be 
dealt out toward parents and other rcspecuble seniors, as 
well as toward men of learning and virtuous character. Dis¬ 
cord must never be created between husband and wife, 
master and servant, brother and brother, preceptor and 
pupil, as well as between father and sons. One must never 
obstruct the tanks, wells, parks, or boundaries, or place 
hindrances to the use of religious houses, temples, and roads, 
nor roust anyone interfere with the movements of the poor, 
die blind, and die deformed. 

Without the permission of the king the following things 
are not to be done by the subjecu: gambling, drinking, 
hunting, use of arms, sales and purchases of cows, elephanu. 
horses, camels, buffaloes, men. immovable property, silver, 
gold, jewels, intoxicanu and poisons, distillation of wines, 
the drawing up of deeds indicating a sale, gift, or loan, and 
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medical practice. Nor should one ever do the following 
things: serious cursing, acceptance of pledges, promulgation 
of new social rules, defamation of castes, receipt of unowned 
and lost goods, disclosure of state secreu, and discussion 
about the king’s demeriu. So also one must never even in 
mind commit the following actions: forsaking one's own 
religion, untruth, adultery, perjury, forgery, secret accept* 
ance of gifts, realiiation of more than the fixed revenue, 
thieving, violence, and enterprise against the master. One 
should never commit violence or aggression on anybody 
in the matter of remuneration, duties, or revenues by in* 
creasing them through sleight or strength. All measurements 
have been definitely fixed and ascertained by the king. All 
the subjects should try to be qualified in the performance 
of meritorious actions. When a violence has been committed 
the aggressor must be caught and handed over to the state. 

For fear of poisons, the king should examine his food 
through monkeys and cocks. At the very sight of poisoned 
food, drakes limp, bees hum, peacocks dance, cocks cry, 
cranes get intoxicated, monkeys pass stools, rats become 
excited, birds vomit. Thus the food is to be tested. He should 
take meals, having six, not simply two or three, tastes, not 
tasteless, nor overiasteful. not pungent, not excessively 
sweet or acid-“ 

He should hear with the ministers the petitions and ap¬ 
peals of the people. In parks and places of entertainment 
he should carefully indulge in enjoyments with the people, 
women, actors, musicians, poets, and magicians. He should 
every morning and evening exercise himself with elephants, 
horses, chariots, and other conveyances. And he should learn 
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as well as teaich the military arrangements of soldiers. He 
should sport with tigers, peacocks, birds, and other animals 
of the forest and in the course of the hunting should kill 
the wild ones. The advantages of hunting are the growth of 
ability to strike the aim, fearlessness, and agility in the use 
of arms and weapons, but cruelty is the great defect. He 
should every night hear from the secret spies and informers 
the opinions, Kntiments, and demonstrations of the sub* 
jecu and officers, the deparunenu of administration, en¬ 
emies, soldiers, members, relatives, and the females of the 
inner apartments. 

There should ever be only one leader in a state, never 
many. And the king should never try to leave any situation 
without a leader. If in the king’s family there be many males, 
the eldest among them is to become king; the others are to 
be his assistants and auxiliaries. More than all other assist¬ 
ants. these members of the aristocracy help forward the 
intcresa of the state. If the eldest, hotvever, is deaf, leprous, 
dumb, blind, or a eunuch he will not be eligible for the 
throne; the king’s brother, or the eldest son s son will be 
eligible. And the eldest son's junior, i.e., the king’s second 
son or the son of the king's brother, will get the throne. In 
the absence of seniors the juniors are heirs to the throne. 
Unity of opinion among the heirs is good for the king. 
Differences among them are dangerous to both the state and 
the family. Hence the king should arrange for these heirs 
the same kind of comforts and enjoyments as for himself, 
and should be careful to satisfy them with umbrellas and 
thrones.** 

By the partition of kingdoms there can arise no good- 
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Rather, the kingdom divided into paru is exposed to the 
enemies. He should station the heirs in various quarters 
by paying them one-fourth of the royal revenues or make 
diem governtxrs of provinces. He may appoint them as the 
heads of cows, elephants, horses, camels, treasure, etc. The 
mother and the lady who is of the same rank as the mother 
should be appointed in charge of die kitchen. Cognate kins¬ 
men and brothers-in-law are to be ever appointed in the 
miliury department. Those who are superion and friends 
are to be made critics of one’s own faults. The females are 
to be appointed in the overseeing of clothes, ornaments, 
and vessels. But be himself must reflect upon and seal all in 
succession. 

The king should always take such steps as may advance 
the arts and sciences of the country. The king sliould engage 
near him the services of the soldiers who are to precede and 
follow him, gaudily dressed, adept in the rules of etiquette 
and morality and supplied with useful missiles and naked 
weapons." The king should tour the city on the back of 
elephanu in order to please the people. Does not even the 
dog look like a king when it has ascended a royal conveyance? 

The king must personally inspect every year the cities 
and districts and provinces and must know which subjects 
have been pleased and which oppressed by the staff of offi¬ 
cers. and deliberate upon the matters brought forward by 
the people. He should take the side not of his officers but of 
the subjects." He should dismiss the officer who is accused 
by one hundred men. He should privately punish the min¬ 
ister when he is found to have gone astray more than once 
and dismiss him who by nature commits offenses. 
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Of the rulers who do not set according to ndt the king 
should uke away both the kingdom as well as all property. 
Couru should always be established in the territories of 
conquered rulers, and he should give them pensions accord¬ 
ing to their character. He should not leave his own position 
but conquer his enemies through nUi. Teeth, nails, hair, 
and kings do not look well when taken out of their proper 
situations. 
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VII 

THE INDIAN RENATESANCE 


Should it not be our Atm to build on the foundations of 
our own accumulated lore and inherited stodi of capac¬ 
ities and temperament, a suteiy and enduring structure 
with the full aid of Western learning and science and thus 
to develop our own soul? 

Ramaswahi Aiyae 


Tjie MOSLEM CONQUEST brought to an end the 
creative period of dauic Indian political thought.’ Sukra’s 
f/ttiilsira is the last major work and it, as we have teen, 
draws heavily upon the ancient traditional literature.* With 
the collapse of the Mogul political system in the eighteenth 
century, a resurgence of Hindu political power in the mili¬ 
tant nationalism of the Maratha confederacy gave promise 
of becoming the sovereign power over all India. But no 
important intellectual revival accompanied the Hindu 
political revival. 

Not until Uie nineteenth century, when the British had 
established foreign control after the Maratha decline, did 
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a Strong current o^ creative thought begin to Row again in 
the cultural life of India—a movement that may be desig¬ 
nated "The Indian Renaissance."* This rebirtli of learning 
U associated with modern education established by the 
Britidi in India. The British provided their administration 
with trained civil servants and at the same time propagated 
a common language that could be used for commercial and 
political purposes throughout the land.* 71te creation of a 
program for higher education in English was not entirely 
a one-sided imposition. Until Macaulay broke the stalemate 
in i8s 5. the British themselves were deadlocked on the 
issue of teaching in English or in the Indian classical lan¬ 
guage. At the same time, many progressive Hindus were 
demanding English as a key to the resources of Western 
civilization, even against British opposition.' 

The Mohammedans, at first, boycotted the whole move¬ 
ment on the ground that it was a sdieme to Christianize the 
population and destroy the foundations of Moslem religious 
life.* As a result, tlie Hindu community was tlie chief bene¬ 
ficiary of the new program, not only in the matter of public 
employment but in relation to the intellectual revival cre¬ 
ated directly or indirectly by Western contacts. 

This revival was brought about in two ways. First, there 
came the work of such pioneers as Sir William Jones, who 
translated the Coda of Manu, James Prinsep, who unraveled 
the ancient alphabets, and Max Muller, who first edited 
the complete text of the Rig-Veda. These and other scholars, 
Indian and European, rediscovered and made available to 
all educated Indians the great works of Sanskrit literature, 
formerly known only in part even to Brahman pundits.* 
8o 
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Second, Western institutions and ideas, introduced by 
English administration and literature, provided a challenge 
to many aspecu of Indian society. Not only were such social 
customs as Suttee and child marriage brought intoquestion, 
but the political and legal traditions of the country also 
were relixamined. 

It was natural that the province of Bengal should have 
played a leading role in the new educational movement 
Calcutta was the old center of British rule. The first schools, 
colleges, and newspapers were esubiislied there and at 
nearby Serampore.* And the energetic citizenry of this com* 
paratively rich commercial and agricultural area was eager 
to take advantage of opportunities provided by the new 
schools. Much of the leadership of the Indian reform move¬ 
ment was made up of Bengalis who, with Tilak and others 
oi western India, led the struggle for independence.* 

Chief among these pioneer leaders was Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy (1771-1853), who is recognized by many as the father 
of modem political thought in India. He is better known 
as the founder of the Brahmo Samaj, the remarkable 
nineteenth-century movement of reformed and miliunt 
Hinduism.** But his work in campaigning for and establish¬ 
ing English-language schools and newspapers aiKl his power¬ 
ful advocacy of judicial and administrative reforms deserve 
equal recognition.” The disciples and later followers of 
Roy included such eminent names as Ranade, Cokhale, 
and the Tagores. Many brilliant students came in contact 
with the new teachings at (he famous Hindu college in 
Calcutta, which Roy himself had helped establish.'* 

What were these teachings? Samu sums up tlieir essence 
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RS follows: “He struck a note of univemlism which is heard 
^in and again in the teachings of the Hindu prophets of 
the new age. It is a note we hear in Sri Ramakrishna Pararoa- 
liamsa, in Swatni Vivekananda, injustice Ranade, in Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore, in Mahatma Gandhi, in Sri Aurobindo, 
and in Professor Radhakrishnan. In fact, it is the most dis¬ 
tinguishing note of the Hindu Renaissance of tlte nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries. It is the fulfillment and 
realization of the universalism of the Upanishads.'"* 
Whereas in the religious field, Roy emphasized the values 
latent in all the great creeds, in the political sphere be 
stressed freedom from outworn and perverted restrictions. 
In his political reforms be announced his intention to re¬ 
store to India her ancient traditions of the Dliarma by 
removing the senseless accretions that had defiled it in later 
years. Thus, in leading the successful fight against Suttee 
and other custom^ he quotes Manu, Vyasa, and Narada to 
prove hU authority.'* 

Those who carried on Roy's work included Justice 
Mahadev Govind Ranade (1842-1901). He was a member 
of the famous Chitpawan Brahman caste that has long 
played a dominant role in the educational and political life 
of western India, and he held various administrative and 
judicial posts in Bombay and Poona. His name is associated 
primarily with such social reforms as the abolition of child 
marriage, the development of women’s education, and the 
ending of caste restrictions. His able disciple Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale worked with him in the activities of the "reform 
party” of hts day, and it was Gokhale whom Maliauna 
Gandhi regarded as his political teacher.” 
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Somewhat in contrast to the Brahmo Samaj reform, is a 
movement founded by Dayananda Saraswati (18x4-1883) 
and known as die Arya Samaj.” Dayananda rejected the 
"Brahmos" of his day as persons ignorant of their own 
Hindu culture and traditions who had fallen under Western 
influence. His Arya Samaj program stressed Sanskrit educa¬ 
tion and the authority of the Vedas.” He knew no Englisli. 
Although he contributed much to the nineteenih<entury 
revival of Hinduism, he was opposed by many orthodox 
Hindus because of his attacks on idol worship and the au¬ 
thority of the Puranas. Dayananda and his movement were 
primarily religious and did not have die direct political 
influence exerted by Roy and the Brahmo Samaj. Indirectly, 
however, his movement strengthened the forces of Hindu 
nationalism.* 

Also in opposition to die later Brahmo reformers was 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak (i85(>-igto}, who like Ranade was a 
Chitpawan Brahman identified with developments in 
Bombay and Poona. He bitterly opposed the reform efforu 
of Ranade and Gokhale, partly because he believed that 
Swaraj, or Indian Independence, should precede reform, 
and partly because he decried their "Western’* attitudes 
and methods. He attempted to strengthen the national 
^irit of his countrymen by awakening an appreciation of 
their native heritage, especially as symbolized by die glories 
of the seventecntlKcntury Maradia empire. His brilliant 
and aggressive newspaper editorship brought him into con¬ 
flict with the British and resulted in several imprisonments. 
Long before Gandhi launched his Satyagraha programs in 
South Africa and India, Tilak had proposed civil disobe- 
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dience as India’s natural method for regeneration and free* 
dom. Because of his fiery career of political agitation and 
struggle, he is considered "The Fatlter of Indian Nation* 
alism/’" 

'We find, therefore, in the modern Hindu political theorist 
two notable tendencies-^n the one hand, the reaffirmation 
of the ancient Dharma principles and, on the other, an 
emphasis on reform and universal ideals. In this spirit, 
Tagore acclaims India's ancient virtues and at the same 
time pleads for internationalism. In this spirit. Gandhi 
defends the traditional fourfold caste system and at the 
same time pleads for civil liberties. 

Some have seen in this unique combination of respect 
for political tradition and sensitivity to the needs for reform 
a product of the union of English and Hindu culture. As 
Sen sees it: "The mobile power of European mind struck 
against the immobile Indian mind. It brought about a 
renaissance in the mind of India. The universal aspect of 
knowledge, the distribution of justice irrespective of castes 
and classes, the acceptance of an active and inquiring 
mind—all these were the revolutionary doarines which 
British rule brouglu fonlt in seeking to cement the con* 
nection between India and the West.’** The toul effect 
of the forces of the Indian Renaissance is, from this view* 
point, to establish in the political field a synthesis of tlie 
Hindu tradition and the Western spirit of inquiry. In fact, 
the modem writers stress the belief that, beyond the con¬ 
trasts of East and 'SVest in the sphere of institutions and 
doctrines, there lies a realm of values common to all 
humanity.* 
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It may be, however, that the European contribution was 
not so much the addition of something new, but rather that 
the changed circumstances acted as a catalytic agent which 
enabled the dormant forces of ancient Indian culture to 
reassert themselves after centuries of decay. Foremost 
among these new circumstances was the unifying factor 
of British rule, uniting the vast areas of the Indian sub¬ 
continent under a single power. Even if it were but to result 
in kindling Indian nationalism in opposition to foreign rule, 
the effect on native culture was bound to be intense. Al* 
though the reform movements owed much to European 
ideas, the Vedas. Upanishads, Puranas, and Dharmashastras 
provided a basis for the universalism and the spirit of in¬ 
quiry underlying the political thought of Modem India. 

Tlie aforementioned nineteenth-century writers high¬ 
lighted the Indian Reiuissance. And the great figures of the 
twentieth century, whose rumes are symbols in our time, are 
their direct successors—continuing the movement coward 
the climax of Independence. Vivekananda was a member of 
tlie Brahmo Samaj; Tagore’s father was Ram Mohan Roy’s 
successor; Ghose vigorously championed much of the phi¬ 
losophy of Dayananda; and Gandhi, as we have already men¬ 
tioned, regarded Gokhale as his teacher. The four later 
thinkers sund out for the depth, completeness, and stimu¬ 
lation of their philosophies. Unlike those who merely dis¬ 
puted the immediate political issues of the day. each of these 
constructed a system of thought which stands as an intellec¬ 
tual monument in its own right In each, there are definite 
religious elements, but, as previously noted, sacred and sec¬ 
ular ideas are inextricably intertwined in Indian political 
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tradition. Nineteenth-century thinkers, such as Roy, Gok- 
hale, and Tilak, share this characteristic with the philoso¬ 
phers of die twentieth century, thougli this is not true of 
many recent and contemporary political leaders who have 
embraced a basically Western outlook. Although by com¬ 
parison with die practicing politicians and ruling statesmen 
of India, they were relativdy inactive. Vivekananda and 
the others were by no means operating in a political vacuum. 
Their ideas were dynamic forces. The power of their doc¬ 
trines became manifest in the great ground swell of national 
consciousness diat challenged Western domination and cul¬ 
minated with full independence in the year of Gandhi's 
death. 
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VIII 

THE RULINq CUSS. VIVEKSNSNDS 


Whether the Icadenhip o( aodety be in the hands of those 
who monopoUte learning, or wield the power of riches or 
arms, the source of its power is always the subject masses. 
By so much as the class in power severs itself from this 
source, by so much is it sure to become weak. 

VlVUtANANDA 


N^arendra NATH DATTA (iSbs-igoa), known to the 
world as Vivekananda, was bom in Calcutta of a Kshatriya 
femily. Early in life he had been attracted to the Brahmo 
Samaj, the Hindu reform movement founded by Ram 
Mohan Roy. but he discovered a compelling new interest 
when he met die renowned Bengali mystic, Ramakrisima. 
Thereafter, he devoted himself to the latter's doctrines and 
ideals. Following the death of Ramakrishna in 1886, Dana 
became a leader of the dynamic organizations known as the 
Ramakridma Order and the Ramakrishna Mission. He 
traveled, wrote, and spoke throughout India, and in 1895, 
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as Vivckananda, came to America to represent Hinduism 
at the Parliament of Religions in Chicago. He toured die 
United States, where he was in great demand as a public 
speaker and was acclaimed as a brilliant interpreter of 
Hindu culture. After visiting Europe he returned home and 
engaged in a strenuous career of debate, lecturing through¬ 
out India and Ceylon. He challenged Indians to a national 
reawakening through the regeneration of the masses. After 
a second extended visit to America he again returned to his 
native land, where he died at the age of thirty-nine.’ 

Tlie following essay of Vivekananda's on modern India 
echoes the theories of caste rule and political cycles found 
in the "Lord Vyasa then said. 'The Kshatriyas 

will be disinherited of kingdoms and the Sudms will be held 
in honor in spite of their ungodly views; at this period, dis¬ 
contentment will be rife among the people.' "* Althougli he 
was thoroughly familiar witJi Hindu literature. Viveka- 
nanda was an avid student of Western philosophy. And, in 
the vast siveep of his concept of social change, we find, per¬ 
haps, a reflection of the evolutionary vision of Herbert 
Spencer, whose writings held young Datta’s attention dur¬ 
ing his studies at the Scottish Church College in Calcutta.' 
There is also a suggestion of Comte's theories of successive 
tlieocratic-military, and industrial states. How prophetic 
this remarkable essay was may be appreciated by recalling 
the development of labor movements in the past half- 
century. 

One can hardly fail to sense here the militant power and 
persuasiveness of Vivekananda's oratory. Europeans as well 
as Americans were impressed by his ideas and personality. 
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He pleaded for a new social order which would combine the 
spiritual culture of the East with the secular progress of the 
West. In India, he became a symbol of the rising tide of 
nationalism. His biographer refers to him as one "whose 
influence was to shake the world and who was to lay the 
foundation of a new order of things" in India.* In Nehru's 
words, "Vivekananda gave us a measure of self-respect again 
and roused up our dormant pride in our past.'** 


Modern Indln 


THE CYCLE OF CASTE 

According to the prevalence, in greater or lesser degree of 
the three qualities of Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas. in man, the 
four castes, the Brahman. Kshacriya, Vaisya, and Sudra. are 
everywhere present at all times, in all civilized societies.* By 
the mighty hand of time, their number and power also vary 
at different times, in regard to different countrieL In some 
countries the numerical strength or influence of one of these 
castes may preponderate over another; at some period, one 
of the classes may be more powerful than the reu. But from 
a careful study of the history of the world, it appears that, in 
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conformity to the Law of Nature, the four castes, the Brah¬ 
man. Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, do, in every society, one 
after another in succession, govern the world. 

Among the Chinese, tlie Sumerians, the Babylonians, the 
Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Aryans, the Iranians, the 
Jews, the Arabs, among all these ancient nations, the su¬ 
preme power of guiding society is, in the first period of their 
history, in the hands of the Brahman, or the priest. In the 
second period, the ruling power is the Kshatriya, that is. 
either absolute monarchy, or, oligarchical government by a 
chosen body of men. Among the modem Western nations, 
with England at their head, this power of controlling society 
lias been, for the first time, in the hands of the Vaisyas, or 
mercantile communities, made rich through the carrying on 
of commerce. 

I have stated that the four castes. Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya, and Sudra, do. in succession, rule the world. During 
the period of supreme authority exercised by each of these 
castes, some acts are accomplished whidi conduce to the 
welfare of the people, while others are injurious to them. 
The foundation of tlie priestly power rests on intellectual 
strength, and not on the physical strength of arms. There¬ 
fore, witli the supremacy of the priestly power, there is a 
great prevalence of intellectual and literary culture. The 
priest knows the gods and communicates with them; he is 
therefore worshiped as a god. Leaving behind the thoughts 
of the world, he has no longer to devote himself to the earn¬ 
ing of his bread by the sweat of his brow. The best and fore¬ 
most parts of all food and drink are due as offerings to the 
gods, and of these gods, die visible proxies on earth, are the 
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priests. It is througli tlieir mouths that they partake oI the 
offerings. Knowingly, or unknowingly, society gives the 
priest abundant leisure, and he can therefore get the oppor¬ 
tunity of being meditative in nature and of thinking higher 
thoughts. Hence the development of wisdom and learning 
originates first with the supremacy of the priestly power. 

There sunds tlie priest between the dreadful lion—the 
king—on the one hand, and the terrified flock of slieep—the 
subject people—on the other. TTte destructive leap of the 
lion is checked by the controlling rod of spiritual power in 
the hands of the priesL Ttie flame of the despotic will of the 
king, maddened in the pride of his wealth and men, is able 
to bum into ashes everything that comes in his way; but it 
is only a word from the priest, who has neither wealth nor 
men behind him but whose sole strength is his spiritual 
power, that can quench that despotic royal will, as water the 
fire. With the ascendency of the priestly supremacy, are seen 
the first advent of civilization, the fint viaory of the divine 
nature over the animal, the first conquest of spirit over 
matter. 

There are evils as well. With (he growth of life is sown 
simuluneously the seed of death. Darkness and light always 
go together. There are great evils, indeed, which, if not 
checked in proper time, lead to the ruin of society. That 
renunciation, selfconttol, and asceticism of the priest, 
which, during the period of his ascendency, were devoted 
to die pursuance of earnest researches of truth, are, on the 
eve of his decline, employed anew and spent solely in the 
accumulation of objects of self-gratification and in the ex¬ 
tension of privileged superiority over others. Tliat power. 
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the centralization of which in himself gave him all honor 
and worship, has now been dragged down from its higli 
heavenly position to the lowest abyss of helL Having lost 
sight of the goal, drifting aimless, the priestly power is en¬ 
tangled, like tlie spider, in the web spun by itself. The chain 
that has been forged from generation to generation, with the 
greatest care, to be put on others’ feet, is now tightened 
round iu own in a thousand coils, and is thwarting its own 
movement in hundreds of ways. Caught in the endless thread 
of the net of infinite rites, ceremonies, and customs, which it 
spread on all sides, as external means for purification of the 
body and the mind, with a view to keep society in the iron 
grasp of these innumerable bonds—tlie priestly power, thus 
hopelessly entangled from head to foot, is now asleep in 
despairl There is no escaping out of it now. Tear the net 
and the priesthood of the priest is shaken to its foundation! 
There it implanted in every man. naturally, a strong desire 
for progress, and tliose, who, finding that the fulfillment 
of this desire is an impossibility so long as one is trammeled 
in t]>e sliackles of priestliood. rend this net and take to the 
profession of other castes in order to earn money thereby-^ 
them, the society immediately dispossesses of their priestly 
rights. 

Accumulation of power is as necessary as its diffusion, or 
rather more so. The accumulation of blood in the heart 
is an indispensable condition for life—its noncirculation 
throughout the body means death. For the welbrc of society, 
it is absolutely necessary, at certain times, to have all knowl¬ 
edge and power concentrated in certain Emilies or castes, 
to die exclusion of others, but that concentrated power is 
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focused for the time being, only to be scattered broadcast 
over the whole of society in future. If this diffusion be with¬ 
held, the destruction of that society is. without doubt, near 
at hand. TTie king is like the Hon; in him are present both 
the good and evil propensities of the lord of beasts. Never 
for a moment his fierce nails are held back from tearing to 
pieces the heart of innocent animals living on herbs and 
grass, to allay his thirst for blood, when occasion arises: 
again, the poet says—though himself stricken with old age 
and dying with hunger, the lion never kills the weakest fox 
tliat throws itself in his arms for protection. If the subject 
classes, for a moment, stand as im5>edimenu in tl)e way of 
the gratification of the senses of the royal lion, their death 
knell is ineviubly tolled; if they humbly bow down to his 
commands, they are perfectly safe. Not only so. Not to speak 
of ancient days, even in modem times, no society can be 
found in any country, where the effectiveness of individual 


self-sacrifice for the good of the many, and of the oneness of 
purpose and endeavor actuating every member of the society 
for the common good of the whole, has been fully realized. 
Hence the necessity of the kings, who are the creations of the 
society itselt They are the centers where all the forces of 
society, otherwise loosely scattered about, are made to con¬ 


verge and from which they start and course through the 
body politic and animate society. 

As during the Brahmanical supremacy, the fint suge was 
the awakening of the first impulse for search after knowl¬ 
edge, and later, the continual and careful fostering of the 
growth of that impulse still in its infancy~-so. during the 
Kshatriya supremacy, a strong desire for pleasure pursuits 
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made iu appearance at the hrtt stage, and later sprang up 
inventions and developments of arcs and sciences, as the 
means for iu gratihcation. Thousands of intelligent men left 
the toilsome usk of the plowman and turned their attention 
to the new field of fine arts, where they could display the 
finer play of their intellect in the less laborious and easier 
ways. Villages lost their importance, cities rose in their stead. 

As the priest is busy about centralizing all knowledge and 
learning at a common center, to wit, himself, so the king is 
ever up and doing in collecting all the earthly powers and 
focusing them in a central point—his own self. Of course, 
both are beneficial to society. At one time they are both 
needed for the common good of society, but tliat is only at 
its infant stage. But if attempu be made, when society has 
passed iu infant stage and reached iu vigorous youthful con* 
dition. to dotlie it by force with the dress which suited it in 
its infancy, and keep it bound within nanow limiu, then 
either it bursu die bonds, by virtue of its otvn strength and 
tries to advance, or where it fails to do so. it retraces iu foot¬ 
steps and, by slow degrees, returns to iu primitive uncivil¬ 
ized condition. 

The king, the center of the forces of the aggregate of his 
subjects, soon forgeu tltat those forces are only stored with 
him so that he may increase and give them back a thousand¬ 
fold in their potency, with the result that they may spread 
over the whole community for iu good. Attributing all god- 
ship to himself, in his pride, like the king Vena he looks 
upon other people as wretched specimens of humanity who 
should grovel before him; any opposition to his will, 
whether good or bad, is a great sin on the part of his sub* 
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jecu/ Hence oppression steps into the place of protection— 
sucking their blood in place of preservation. If the society 
is weak and debilitated, it silently suffers all ill-treatment at 
the hands of the king, and as the natural consequence, both 
the king and his people go down and down and Call into 
the most degraded state, and thus become an easy prey to 
any nation stronger than themselves. Where the society is 
healthy and strong, there soon follows a fierce contest be¬ 
tween the king and his subjects, and by its reaction and 
convulsion, are flung away the scepter and the crown, and 
the throne and the royal paraphernalia become like past 
curiosities preserved in die museum galleries. 

As the result of this contest—as its reaction—is the ap¬ 
pearance of the mi^ty power o( the Vaisya, before whose 
angry glance the crowned heads, the lords of heroes, tremble 
like an aspen leaf on their thrones—whom the poor as well 
as the prince humbly follow in vain expectation of the 
golden jar in his hands, that like Tantalus’ fruit always re¬ 
cedes from the grasp. 

The Brahman said, "Learning is the power of all powers; 
that learning is dependent upon me, I possess that learning, 
so the society must follow my bidding"; for some days such 
was the case. The Ksliatriya said, "But for the power of my 
sword, where would you be, O Brahman, with all your 
power of lore? You would in no time be wiped off the face 
of the earth. It is 1 alone that am the superior." Out flew 
the flaming sword from die jingling scabbard—society hum¬ 
bly recognized it with bended head. Even die wortliiper of 
learning was the fint to turn into the worshiper of the king. 
The Vaisya is saying. ’Tou, madmcnl what you call the 
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effulgent all-pervading deity, is here in my hand, the ever- 
shining Gold, the Almighty Sovereign. Behold, through its 
grace, 1 am also equally all-powerful. O BrahmanI even now, 
I shall buy tlirough its grace all your wisdom, learning, 
prayers, and meditation. And, O great kingl your sword, 
arms, valor, and prowess will soon be employed, through 
the grace of this, my Gold, in carrying out my desired 
objects. Do you see those lofty and extensive mills? Those 
are my hives. See, how swarms of million bees, the Sudras, 
are incessantly gathering honey for those hives; do you know 
for whom? For me, this me. who in due course of time 
squeeze out from behind every drop of it for my own use 
and profit" 

As during the supremacy of the Braliman and the Ksha- 
triya, tlierc is a centralization of learning and advancement 
of civilization, so the result of the supremacy of the Vaisya 
is accumulation of wealth. The power of die Vaisya lies in 
the possession of that coin, the charm of whose chinking 
sound works with an irresistible fascination on the minds of 
the four castes. The Vaisya is always in fear lest the Brahman 
swindles him out of this, his only possession, and lest the 
Kshatriya usurps it by virtue of his superior strength of 
arms. For self-preservation, the Vaisya commands the 
money: the exorbitant interest that he can exact for its use 
by others, as with a lash in his hand, is his powerful weapon 
which strikes terror in the heart of all. By the power of his 
money, he is always busy in curbing the royal power. That 
the royal power may not anyhow stand in the way of the 
inflow of his riches, the merchant is ever watchful. But, for 
all that, he has never the least wish that the power should 
pass on from die kingly to the Sudra class. 
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To whai couDtry does not the merchant go? Though him¬ 
self ignorant, he, in carrying on his trade, transplants the 
learning, wisdom, art, and science of one country to anotlier. 
The wisdom, civilization, and arts that accumulated in tlie 
hean of the social body, during the Brahman and the 
Kshatriya supremacies, are being diffused in all directions 
by the arteries of commerce to the different market places 
of the Vaisya. But for the rising of this Vaisya power, who 
would have carried today the culture, learning, acquire¬ 
ments. and article of food and luxury of one end of the world 
to the other? 

And where are they, through whose physical labor only 
are possible, the influence of the Brahman, the prowess of 
the Kshatriya, and the fortune of the Vaisya? What is their 
history, who, being the real body of society, arc designated, 
at all times, in all countries, as ' ihey—the base-born”? For 
whom kind India prescribed the mild punishments, "Cut 
out his tongue, chop off his flesh," and others of like nature, 
for such a grave offense as any attempt on their pan to gain 
a share of the knowledge and wisdom monopolized by her 
higher classes—those "moving corpses" of India, and the 
"beasts of burden" of other countries—the Sudras—what 
is their lot in life? Wliat shall I say (A India? Let alone her 
Sudra class—her Brahmans, to whom belonged the acqui¬ 
sition of scriptural knowledge, are now the foreign pro¬ 
fessors, her Kshatriyas the ruling Englishman, and Vaisyas 
too, the English, in whose bone and marrow is the instinct 
of trade: so that, only the Sudra-ness—the-beast-of-burden- 
ness—is now left with the Indians themselves. A cloud of 
impenetrable darkness has at present equally enveloped us 
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all. Now there is neither firmness o( purpose nor boldness 
of enterprise, neither courage of heart, nor strength of mind, 
neither aversion to maltreatments by others, nor dislike for 
slavery, neiUier love in the heart, nor hope, nor manliness; 
but what we have in India are only deep-rooted envy and 
strong antipathy against one another, morbid desire to ruin 
by hook or by crook the weak, and doglike, to lick the feet 
of the strong. Now the highest satis^ction consists in the 
display of wealth and power, devotion in self-gratificaticm, 
wisdom in the accumulation of transitory objects. Yoga con* 
sisu in hideous diabolical practices, work in the slavery of 
others, civilUation in base imiution of foreign nations, elo¬ 
quence in the use of abusive language, tlie merit of literature 
in extravagant flatteries of the rich or In the diffusion of 
ghastly obscenities! What to speak separately of the distinct 
Sudra class of such a land, where the whole population has 
virtually come down to the level of the Sudra? 

The Sudras of countries other than India have become, 
it seems, a little awake; but they are wanting in proper edu¬ 
cation. and have only die mutual hatred of men of their 
own class—a trait common to Sudras. What avails it if they 
gready outnumber the other classes? Tliat unity, by which 
ten men collect die strength of a million, is yet far away 
from the Sudra; hence, according to the law of nature, the 
Sudras invariably form the subject race. 

NEW INDU AND THE WB.ST 

In spite of die spread of education in the West, there is a 
great hindrance in the way of the rising of the Sudra class, 
and that is die recognition of caste as determined by the 
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inherence of more or less good, or bad, qualities. By this 
very qualiutive caste system whicli obtained in India in 
ancient days, the Sudra class was kept down, bound hand 
and foot. In the first place, scarcely any opportunity was 
given to the Sudra for the accumulation of wealth, or the 
earning of proper knowledge and education: to add to this 
disadvantage, if ever a man of extraordinary parts and 
genius were born of the Sudra class, the influential higher 
s«tions of the society fonJiwith showered tituUr honors on 
him and lifted him up to their own circle. Hu wealth and 
the j»wer of his wisdom were employed for the beneflt of 
an alien caste—and his own caste people reaped no benefit 
of his atuinmenu; and not only so, the good-for-nothing 
people, the scum and refuse of Uie higher castes, were cut 
off and thrown into the Sudra class to stvcll their number. 

In modem India, no one bom of Sudra parents, be he a 
millicmaire or a great Pandit, has ever the right to leave his 
ovm society, with the result that the power of his wealth, 
intellect, or wisdom, remaining confined within his own 
caste limits, is being employed for the betterment of his own 
community. This hereditary caste system of India, being 
thus unable to overstep its own bounds, is slowly but surely 
conducing to the advancement of the people moving within 
the same circle. The improvement of the lower classes of 
India will go on. in this way, so long as she will be under a 
Government dealing with its subjects irrespective of tlieir 
caste and position. 

Whether the leadership of society be in the hands of those 
who monopolize learning, or wield the power of riches or 
arms, the source of its power is always the subject masses. 
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By SO much as the class in power severs itscU from this 
source, by so much is it sure to become weak. But such is 
the strange irony of fate, such is the queer working of Maya.* 
that they from whom this power is directly or indirectly 
drawn, by fair means or foul—by deceit, stratagem, force, 
or by volunury gift—they soon cease to be taken into ac> 
count by the leading class. When in course of time, the 
priestly power toully estranged itself from the subject 
—tlte real dynamo of iu power—it was overthrown 
by the then kingly power taking its stand on the strength 
of the subject people; again the kingly power, judging it¬ 
self to be perfectly independent, created a gaping chasm 
between itself and the subject people, only to be itself 
destroyed, or become a mere puppet in the hands of the 
Vaisyas, who now succeeded in securing a relatively greater 
co&peration of the mass of the people. The Vaisyas have now 
gained their end; so, they no longer deign to count on help 
from the subject people, and are trying their best to dis¬ 
sociate themselves from them; consequently, here is being 
sotvn the seed of the destruction of this power as well. 

The present Government of India has ceruin evils attend¬ 
ant on it, and there arc some very great and good parts in it 
as well. Of highest good is this, that after the fall of the 
Pataliputra empire till now, India was never under the 
guidance of such a powerful machinery of Government as 
the Briitsh, wielding the scepter throughout the length and 
breadth of the land.* And, under this Vaisya supremacy, 
thanks to the strenuous enterprise natural to the Vaisya, as 
the objecu of commerce arc being brought from cme end 
of the world to another, so at the same time as iu natural 
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sequence, the ideas and thoughu of different countries are 
forcing their way into the very bone and marrow of India. 
Of these ideas and thoughts, some are really most beneficial 
to her, some are harmful, while others disclose the ignorance 
and inability of the foreigners to determine what is truly 
good for the inhabitants of this country. 

But, piercing Uirough the mass of whatever good or evil 
there may be, is seen rising the sure emblem of India’s future 
prosperity—that as the result of the action and reaction 
between her own old national ideals, on the one hand, and 
the newly>introduced strange ideals of foreign nations, on 
the other, she is slowly and gently awakening from her long 
deep sleep-~awakening through her friction with outside 
nations; and as the result of this little awakening is the 
appearance, to a certain extent, of free and independent 
thought in modem India. 

On one side, is modem Western science, dazzling the eyes 
with the brilliancy of myriad suns, and driving in the chariot 
of hard and &8t facts collected by the application of tangible 
powers direct in their incision; on the other, are the hopeful 
and strengthening craditioiu of India's ancient forebthen, 
in the days when she was at the zenith of her glory—tradi¬ 
tions that have been brought out of the pages of her history 
by the great sages. On one side, rank materialinn, plenitude 
of fortune, accumulation of gigantic power, and intense 
sense pursuits have through foreign literature caused a tre¬ 
mendous stir; on the other, through the confounding din 
of all these discordant sounds, she hears, in low yet unmis¬ 
takable accents, the cries of her ancient gods, cutting her to 
the quick. On one side, is the independence of Western 
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societies based on self-interest; on the other, is the extreme 
self-»crifice of the Aryan society. In this violent conflict, is 
it strange tliat Indian society should be tossed up and down? 
Of the ^Ve3t. the goal is individual independence: the lan¬ 
guage, money-making education; the means, politics: of 
India, die goal is Moksha,“ the language, tlte Veda; the 
means, renunciation. For a time, Modern India thinks as it 
were—I am ruining this worldly life of mine in vain expec¬ 
tation of uncertain spiritual welfare hereafter, which has 
spread its htscination over me; and again, tol spellbound she 
listens—"Here, in this world of deatlt and change. O man, 
where is thy happiness?” 

On one side, New India is saying, "We should have full 
freedom in the selection of husband and wife; because, the 
marriage in which are involved the happiness and misery 
of all our future life, we must have the right to determine, 
according to our own free will." On the other. Old India 
is dictating, ■'Manriagc is not for sense enjoyment, but to 
perpetuate the race. This is the Indian conception of mar¬ 
riage. By the producing of children, you arc contributing 
to. and responsible for, tlie future good or evil of the society. 
Hence, society has die right to dictate whom you shall marry 
and whom you shall not That form of marriage obwins in 
society whidi is conducive most to iu well-being: do you 
give up your desire of individual pleasure for the good of 
the many." 

On one side. New India is saying. “If we only adopt West¬ 
ern ideas. Western language, Western food. Western dress, 
and Western manners, we shall be as strong and powerful as 
the Western nations"; on the other, Old India is saying, 
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"Foolst By imitEtion. other's ideas never become one's 
own—nothing, unless earned, is your own. Does the ass in 
the lion's skin become the lion?" 

Have we not then to learn anything from the West? Must 
we not needs try and exert ourselves for better things? Are 
we perfect? Yes. learn we must many things from the West— 
but there are fears as well. O India, this is your terrible 
danger. The spell of imitating the West is getting such a 
strong hold upon you, that what is good or what is bad. is 
no longer decided by reason, judgment, disaimination, or 
reference to the Shastras. 

The Western ladies move freely everywhere—therefore, 
that is good: they choose for themselves their husbands— 
therefore, that is the highest step of advancement; the West¬ 
erners disapprove of our dress, decorations, food, and ways 
of living—therefore, tliey must be very bad; the Westerners 
cemdemn image worship as sinful—surely then, image wor¬ 
ship is the greatest sin. there is no doubt of ill TIte West¬ 
erners say tliat worshiping a single deity is fruitful of the 
highest spiritual good—therefore, let us throw our gods and 
goddesses into the river Ganges! The Westerners hold caste 
distinctions to be obnoxious—therefore, let all the different 
castes be jumbled into onel The Westerners say that child 
marriage is the root of all evils—therefore, that is also very 
bed. of a certainty it isl We are not discussing here, whether 
these customs deserve countenance or rejection; but if the 
mere disapproval of the Westerners be tlic measure of the 
abominableneu of our manners and customs, then, it is our 
duty to raise our emphatic protest against iu 

O Indial With this mere echoing of others, with this base 
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imitation of others, with this dependence on others, this 
slavish weakness, this vile detestable crueIty»-wouldst thou, 
with these provisions only, scale the highest pinnacle o£ civil¬ 
ization and greatness? Forget not—that thy social order is 
but the reflex of the Infinite Universal Motherhood; forget 
not—tliat the lower classes, the ignorant, the poor, the illit¬ 
erate, the cobbler, the sweeper, are thy flesh and blood, thy 
brothers. Thou brave one, be bold, take courage, be proud 
diat thou art an Indian, and proudly proclaim, *T am an 
Indian—every Indian is my brother." Say, "The ignorant 
Indian, the poor and destitute Indian, the Brahman Indian, 
the Pariah Indian, is my brother."** 


THE TRUE FREEDOM:TAqORE 


We must never forget in the present day that those people 
who have got their politiol hecdom arc not necessatily 
free, they are merely powerful 

Tacmi 


XXMONc THE tJCAOExs of thc ninctcenth<entury 
Brahmo Samaj reform movement was Dcbcndranath Ta* 
gore. The youngest of his seven sons, Rabindranath (1861- 
ip4i), is the most renowned of all the great Tagore family. 
He was brought up in the unconventional atmosphere of 
his father’s Calcutu home, where family members took an 
active pan in the liberal political, religious, and literary 
movements of Bengal. By the lime he was seventeen he had 
published several successful works of prose and poetry, and 
during his long and active life he managed to produce 
twenty^five volumes of poetry, five novels, fifteen plays, five 
volumes of essays—besides other writings. One of the count* 
less honors accorded him was the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1913.* 
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Although Tagore is known primarily lor his poetical 
genius, he is none the less a major political figure of modem 
India. The partition of Bengal Province in 1^5 swept him 
into the maelstrcmi of Indian politics where he parcici* 
patcd vigorously in the agitation against the British. Fol¬ 
lowing two years of public speaking and political writing, 
he retired—^sillusioned by the motives and methods he 
encountered in public life. He rejected the violent eSoru 
at revolutionary reform as well as tlie class divisions among 
his people.' Nevcrtlieless. his reforming zeal remained 
strong, and in 1919 he renounced his knighthood because 
of tlte massacre of Indians by British troops at Amritsar in 
tlie Punjab. He stood throughout his life as a symbol of 
humanity, tolerance, and freedom in Indian and world 
political issues. 

WItat were the influences behind Tagore? First was the 
example of his father and other members of his family. As 
secretary of the British-Indian Association, Debendranaih 
had sent the fomous petition of 185a to the British Parlia¬ 
ment requesting administrative reforms for India. Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore was also deeply impressed by Ram Mohan 
Roy whom he considered the "gallant, unflinching standard 
bearer" of tlte new India.* He was. of course, influenced by 
liberal European ideas, both directly through \Vc5tem liter¬ 
ature and indirectly tlirough his Indian contemporaries and 
the movements they represented. But the deepest springs of 
his inspiration go back to the traditional teachings of the 
Upanisltads and to the doctrines of such Indian leaders as 
Chaiianya and Rabir.' 

In the following essay we see reflections of the above tra- 
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didons. Thu is apparent especially in the insistence upon 
the free functioning of all components of society and sute, 
and the rejection of government as exclusive power. Ta¬ 
gore's position is thus in harmony not only with the Hindu 
concept of Dharma as the guiding force in the state but also 
with the conclusions of such modem theorists as Maciver. 
Indian caste and social tnditions are explained and criti¬ 
cized in these terms. 

Tagore was in a real sense a world citizen. The university 
which he founded at Santiniketan in Bengal was dedicated 
to his ideals of world-wide freedom.* He traveled extensively 
throughout his long life both in Asia and the West, where 
he was entertained by kings and presidcnu. He tlterefore 
knew the West and admired iu magnificent progress, but 
turned away from its power and materialism. ”My experi¬ 
ence in the West,” he wrote in igza, "has impressed me with 
the truth that real freedom is of the mind and spirit; it can 
never come to us from outside."* 
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INDIA'S PROBLEM 

Our real problem in India is not political. It is social. This 
is a condition not only prevailing in India, but among all 
nations. I do not believe in an exclusive political interesL 
Politics in the West have dominated Western ideals, and we 
in India are trying to imiute you. We have to remember 
that in Europe, where peoples had their racial unity from 
the beginning, and where natural resources were insufficient 
for the inhabitants, the civilization has naturally taken the 
diaracter of political and commercial aggressiveness. For 
on the one hand they had no internal complications, and 
on the other they bad to deal with neighbors who were 
strong and rapacious. To have perfect combination among 
themselves and a watchful attitude of animosity against 
others was uken as the solution of their problems. In former 
days they organized and plundered, in the present age the 
same spirit continues—and they organize and exploit the 
whole world. 

But from the earliest beginnings of history, India has had 
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her own problem constantly before her—it is the race prob¬ 
lem. Each nation miut be conscious of its mission and we, in 
India, must realize that we cut a poor figure when we are 
trying to be political, simply because we have not yet been 
finally able to accomplish what was set before us by our 
providence. 

This problem of race unity which we have been trying to 
solve for so many years has likewise to be ^ced in America. 
Many people ask me what is happening as to the caste dis¬ 
tinctions in India. But when this question is asked me. it 
is usually done with a superior air. And 1 feel tempted to 
put the same question to our American critics with a slight 
modification, "What have you done with the Red Indian 
and the Negro?" For you have not got over yoiu* attitude of 
cute toward them. You have used violent methods to keep 
aloof from other races, but until you have solved the ques¬ 
tion in America, you have no ri^t to question India. 

In spite of our great difficulty, however, India has done 
something. She has tried to make an adjiutmeni of races, to 
acknowledge the real differences between them where these 
exist, and yet seek for some buis of unity. This basis has 
come through our saints, like Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya, and 
others, preaching one God to all races of India.’ 

In finding the solution of our problem we shall have 
helped to solve the world problem as well. What India has 
been, the whole tvorld is now. The whole world is becoming 
one country dtrough Kientific facility. And the moment is 
arriving when you also must find a buis of unity which is 
not political. If India can offer to the world her solution, it 
will be a contribution to humanity. Tliere is only one his- 
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tory—the hutory of mart. All national historic* are merely 
chapten in the larger one. And we are content in India to 
suffer for such a great cause. 

I have no hesitation in saying that those who are gifted 
with the moral power of love and vision of spiritual unity, 
who have the least feeling of enmity against aliens, and the 
sympathetic insight to place themselves in the position of 
others will be the fittest to take their permanent place in 
the age that is lyiitg before us, and those who are constantly 
developing their instinct of fight and intolerance of aliens 
will be elimiitated. For this is the problem before us, and 
we have to prove our humanity by solving it through the 
help of our higher nature. The gigantic organizatiorvs for 
hurting others and warding off their blows, for making 
money by dragging others back, will not help us. On the 
contrary, by their crushing weight, their enormous cost, and 
their deadening effect upon the living humanity they will 
seriously impede our freedom in the larger life of a higher 
civiliution. 

During the evolution of the Nation the moral culture of 
brotherhood was limited by geographical boundaries, be¬ 
cause at that time those boundaries were true. Now they 
have become imaginary lines of tradition divested of the 
qualities of real obstacles. So the time has come when man’s 
moral nature must deal with this great fact with all serious¬ 
ness or perish. Tlie first impulse of this change of circum¬ 
stance has been die churning up of man’s baser passions of 
greed and cruel hatred. If this persists indefinitely and arma¬ 
ments go on exaggerating themselves to unimaginable ab¬ 
surdities, and machines and storehouses envelop this fair 
no 
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CRith with their dirt and smoke and ugliness, then it will 
end in a confUgration erf suicide. Therefore man will have 
to exert all his power of love and clarity of vision to make 
another great moral adjustment which will comprehend the 
whole world of men arxl not merely the fraaional groups of 
nationality. The call has come to every individual in the 
present age to prepare himself and his surroundings for this 
dawn of a new era when man shall discover his soul in the 
spiritual unity of all human beings. 

If it is given at all to the West to uruggle out of these 
tangles of the lower slopes to the spiritual summit of human¬ 
ity, then I cannot but think that it is the special mission of 
America to fulfill this hope of God and nun. You are the 
country of expectation, desiring something else chan what 
is. Europe lus her subtle habits of mind and her conven¬ 
tions. But America, as yet, has come to no conclusions. 1 
realize how much America is untrammeled by the traditions 
of the past, and I can appreciate that experimenulism is a 
sign of America's youth. The foundation of her glory is in 
the future, rather than in the past; and if one is gifted with 
Uie power of clairvoyance, one will be able to love the 
America that is to be. 

America is destined to justify Western civilization to the 
East. Europe has lost faith in humanity, and has become 
distrustful and sickly. America, on the other hand, is not 
pessimistic or blasd. You know, as a people, that there is 
such a thing as a better and a best; and that knowledge 
drives you on. There are habits that are not merely passive 
but aggressively arrogant. They are not like mere walls 
but are like hedges of stinging nettles. Europe has been cul- 
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livating these hedges of habiu for long years till they have 
grown round her dense and strong and htg^. The pride of 
her traditicwu has sent its roots deep into her heart. I do not 
wish to contend that it is unreasonable. But pride in every 
form breeds blindness at the end. Like all artificial stimu- 
|a pt» , its first effect is a heightening of consciousness and 
then with the increasing dose it muddles it and brings an 
exultation that is misleading. Europe has gradually grown 
hardened in her pride of all her outer and inner habits. She 
not only cannot forget that she is Western, but she takes 
every opportunity to hurl this fact against others to humili< 
ate them. This is why she is growing incapable of imparting 
to die East what is best in herself, and of accepting in a 
right spirit the wisdom that the East has stored for centuries. 

In America, national babiu and traditions have not had 
time to spread their clutching roots round your hearts. You 
have constantly felt and complained of its disadvanuges 
when you compared your nomadic restlessness with the 
settled traditioru of Europe—the Europe which can show 
the picture of greatness to the best advanuge because she 
can fix it against the background of the Past. But in this 
present age of transition, when a new era of civilization is 
sending its trumpet csdl to all peoples of the world across 
an unlimited future, this very freedom of detachment will 
enable you to accept its invitation and to achieve the goal 
for which Europe began her journey but lost herself mid¬ 
way. For she was tempted out of her path by her pride of 
power and greed of possession. 

A parallelism exists between America and India—the 
parallelism of welding together into one body various races. 
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In my country, we have been seeking to find out something 
common to all races, which will prove their real unity. No 
nation looking (or a mere political or commercial basis of 
unity will find such a solution sufficient- Men of thought 
and power will discover the spiritual unity, will realize it, 
and preach it. 

India has never had a real sense of nationalism. Even 
though from childhood I had been uught that the idolatry 
of Nation is almou better than reverence for Cod and 
humanity, I believe 1 have outgrown that teaching, and it is 
my conviction that my countrymen will gain truly their 
India by fighting against that education which teacltes 
that a country is greater than the ideals of humanity. 

The educated Indian at present is trying to absorb some 
lessons from history contrary to the lessons of our ancestors. 
The East, in (act, is attempting to take unto itself a history 
which is not the outcome of iu own living. Japan, for ex¬ 
ample. thinks she is getting powerful through adopting 
Western methods, but, after she has exhausted her inheri¬ 
tance, only the borrowed weapons of civilization will remain 
to her. She will not have developed herself from within. 

Europe has her past. Europe’s strength therefore lies in 
her history. We, in India, must make up our minds that we 
cannot borrow other people’s history, and that if we stifle 
our own. we are committing suicide. When you borrow 
things chat do not belong to your life, they only serve to 
crush your life. And therefore I believe that it does India 
no good to compete with Western civilization in its own 
field. But we shall be more than compensated if, in spite of 
the insults heaped upon us. we follow our own destiny. 
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We must, however, know it is providential that the West 
has come to India. Yet, some one must show the East to the 
West, and convince die West that the East has her contri- 
budon to make in the history of civilizadon. India is no 
beggar of the West. And yet even though the West may 
think she is, I am not for thrusting off Western civilization 
and becoming segregated in our independence. Let us have 
a deep association. If Providence wants England to be the 
channel of that communication, of that deeper associadon, 
I am willing to accept it with all humility. I have great 
faith in human nature, and I think the West will find iu 
true mission. I speak bitterly of Western civilizadon when 
I am coDKious that it is betraying iu trust and thwardng 
iu own purpose. The West mmt not make herself a curse 
to the world by using her power for her own selfish needs, 
but by teaching the ignorant and helping the weak, by 
saving herself from the worst danger that the strong is liable 
to incur by making the feeble to acquire power enough to 
resist her intrusion. And also she must not make her mate* 
rialism to be the final thing, but mutt realize that she is 
doing a service in freeing the spiritual being from the 
tyranny of matter. 

I am not against one rution in pardcular, but against 
the general idea of all nations. What is the Nation? It is 
the aspect of a whole people as an organized power. This 
organization incessandy keeps up the insistence of the pop¬ 
ulation on becoming strong and efficient. But this strenuous 
effort after strength and efficiency drains man’s energy from 
his higher nature where he is self-sacrificing and creauve. 
For thereby man’s power of sacrifice is diverted from his 
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ultimate object, which is moral, to the maintenance of this 
organization, which is mechanical. 

Nationalism is a great menace. It is the particular thing 
whidi for years has been at the bottom of India's troubles. 
And inasmuch at we have been ruled and dominated by a 
nation that is strictly political in iu attitude, we have tried 
to develop within ourselves, despite our inheritance from 
the past, a belief in our eventiul political destiny. 

Tliere arc different parties in India, with different ideals. 
Some are struggling for political independence. Others 
tltink that the time has not arrived for that, and yet believe 
that India should have the rights that the English colonies 
have. They wish to gain autonomy as far as possible. 

In the beginning of our history of political agitation in 
India there was not thatconflict between parties which there 
is today. In that time there was a party known as the Indian 
Congress; it had no real program.* They had a few grievances 
for redress by the authorities. They wanted larger repre* 
sentation in the Council House, and more freedom in the 
municipal government. They wanted Kraps of things, but 
they had no constructive ideal. Therefore I was lacking in 
entltusiasm for their methods. It was my conviaion that 
what India most needed was constructive work coming from 
within herself. In this work we must take all risks and go 
on doing our duties which by right are ours, though in the 
teeth of persecution; winning moral victory at every step, 
by our failure, and suffering. We must show those who are 
over us that we have the strength of moral power in our¬ 
selves. the power to suffer for truth. Where we have nothing 
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to ihow, we only have lo beg. It would be muchievous if 
the gifu we with for were granted to us right now, and I 
have told my counirymcn. time and time again, to combine 
for the work of creating opportunities to give vent to our 
spirit of self‘sacrifice. and not for the purpose of begging. 

Once again I draw your attention to the difficulties India 
has had to encounter and her struggle to overcome them. 
Her problem was the problem of the world in miniature. 
India is too vast in its area and too diverse in its races. It is 
many countries packed in one geographical recepude. It 
is just the opposite of what Europe truly is, namely one 
country made into many. Thus Europe in its culture and 
growth has bad the advantage of the strength of the many, 
as well as the strength of the one. India, on the contrary, 
being naturally many, yet adventitiously one, has all along 
suffered from the looseness of its diversity and the feebleness 
of its unity. A true unity is like a round globe, it rolls on. 
carrying iu burden easily: but diversity is a many-cornered 
thing which has to be dragged and pushed with all force. 
Be it said to the credit of India that this diversity was not 
her own creation: she has had to accept it as a fact from the 
beginning of her history. In America and Australia, Europe 
has simplified her problem by almost exterminating the 
original population. Even in the present age this spirit of 
extermination is making itself manifest, in inhospitably 
shutting out aliens, through those who themselves were 
aliens in the lands they now occupy. But India tolerated 
difference of races from the first, and that spirit of toleration 
hat acted all through her history. 
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rm>IA‘S SOLUTTOK 

Her caste system is the outcome of this spirit of toleration. 
For India has all along been trying experiments in evolving 
a social unity vrithin which all the different peoples could 
be held together, yet fully enjoying the freedom of main¬ 
taining their own differences. The tie has been as loose as 
possible, yet as close as the circumstances permitted. This 
has produced somediing like a United Sates of a social fed¬ 
eration. whose common name is Hinduism. 

India has felt that diversity of races there must be and 
should be. whatever may be iu drawback, arn! you can 
never coerce nature into your narrow limiu of convenience 
without paying one day very dearly for it. In this India was 
ri^t; but what she failed to realize was that in human 
beings differences are not like the physical barriers of moun- 
uins, fixed forever—they are fluid with life's flow, they arc 
changing their courses and their shapes and volume. 

Therefore in her caste regulations India recognized dif¬ 
ferences, but not die muubility which is the law of life. In 
trying to avoid collisions she set up boundaries of immovable 
walls, thus giving to her numerous races the negative bene¬ 
fit of peace and order but not the positive opportunity of 
expansion and movement. She accepted nature where it 
produces diversity, but ignored it where it uses that divenity 
for its world-game of infinite pennuutioni and combina¬ 
tions. She treated life in all truth where it is manifold, but 
insulted it where it is ever moving. Therefore Life departed 
from her social system, and in its place she is worshiping with 
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all ceremony the magnificent cage of countleu compart* 
menu that she has manufoctured. 

The same thing happened where she tried to ward off 
the collisions of trade inieresu. She associated different 
trades and professions with different castes. It had the effect 
of allaying for good the interminable jealousy and hatred 
of competition—the competition which breeds cruelty and 
makes the atmosphere thick with lies and deception. In 
this, also, India laid all her emphasis upon the law of 
heredity,* ignoring the law of mutation, and tlius gradually 
reduced aru into crafu and genius into skill. 

However, what Western observers fail to discern is that 
in her caste system India in all seriousness accepted her 
responsibility to solve the race problem in such a manner 
as to avoid all (riccion, and yet to afford each race h'eedom 
within iu boundaries. Let us admit, in this India has not 
adiieved a full measure of success. But this you must also 
concede, that the West, being more favorably situated as 
to homogeneity of races, has never given her attention to 
this problem, and whenever confronted with it she has tried 
to make it easy by ignoring it altogether. 

Not only in your relation witlt aliens but also with the 
different sections of your own society you have not brought 
harmony of reconciliation. The spirit of conffict and com¬ 
petition is allowed the full freedom of iu reckless career. 
And because its genesis is tlie greed of wealth and power it 
can never come to any other end but a violent death. In 
India, the production of commodities was brought under 
the law of social adjustmenu. Its basis was codperation, 
havif^ for iu object the perfect satisfaction of social needs. 
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But in the West, it is guided by the impulse of competition 
whose end is the gain of wealth for individuals. But the indi* 
viduai is like the geometrical line; it is length without 
breadth. It has not got the depth to be able to hold any* 
tiling permanently. Therefore its greed or gain can never 
come to finality. In its lengthening process of growth it can 
cross other lines and cause enunglemenis, but will ever go 
on missing the ideal of completeness in iu thinness of 
isolation. 

In all our physical appetites we recognize a limit. We 
know that to exceed that limit is to exceed the limit of 
health. But has this lust for wealth and power no bounds 
beyond which is death's dominion? In these national cami* 
vals of materialism are not the Western peoples spending 
most of their vital energy in merely producing things and 
neglecting the creation of ideals? And can a civilization 
ignore die law of moral health and go on in its endless 
process of inflation by gorging upon material things? Man 
in his social ideals naturally tries to regulate his appetites, 
subordinating tliem to the higher purpose of his nature. 
But in the economic world our appetites follow no other 
restrictions but those of supply and demand which can be 
artificially fostered, aSording individuals opportunities for 
indulgence in an endless feast of grossness. In India, our 
social inuincts imposed reso’ictions upon our appetites— 
maybe it went to the extreme of repression—but in the 
West, the spirit of the economic organization, having no 
moral purpose, goads the people into the perpetual pursuit 
of wealth; but has this no wholesome limit? 

The ideals that strive to take form in social institutions 
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have two objects. One is to regulate our pauions and appe¬ 
tites for harmonious development of man, and the other 
is to help him in cultivating disinterested love for his fellow 
creatures. Therefore society is the expression of moral and 
^iritual aspirations of man which belong to his higher 
nature. 

Our food is creative, it builds our body; but not so wine, 
which stimulates. Our social ideals create the human world, 
but when our mind is diverted from them to greed of power 
tlien in chat state of intoxication we live in a world of ab¬ 
normality where our strength is not health and our liberty 
is not freedom. Therefore political freedom does not give us 
freedom when our mind is not free. An automobile does not 
create freedom of movement, because it is a mere machine. 

When I myself am free I can use the automobile for the 
purpose of my freedom. 

We must never forget in the present day that those people 
who have got their political freedom are not necessarily 
free, they are merely powerful. The passions which are un¬ 
bridled in them are creating huge organizations of slavery 
in the disguise of freedom. Those who have made the gain 
of money their hipest end are unconsciously selling their 
life and soul to rich persons or to the combinations that 
represent money. Those who are enamored of their political 
power and gloat over their extension of dominion over 
foreign races gradually surrender their own freedom and 
humanity to the organizations necessary for holding other 
peoples in slavery. In the so<alled free countries the ma¬ 
jority of the people are not free: they are driven by the 
minority to a goal which is not even known to them. This ^ 
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becomes possible only because people do not acknowlo^e 
moral and spiritual heedom as their object They create 
huge eddies with their passions, and they feel diziily inebri* 
ated with the mere velocity of their whirling movement, 
taking that to be freedom. But the doom which is waiting 
to overtake them is as certain ts death—for man’s truth is 
moral truth, and his emancipation is in the spirittial life. 



X 

qOVERNMENT AND MAN; 
AURODINOO 


A right kaowledge o( the facts disposes at once of the 
contention of Occidental mtics that the Indian mind, 
even if remarkable in meuphysia, was sterile in political 
experiment. 

AtiaOBINDO 


It would be difTicuIt to find a more dramatic con¬ 
trast than that between the early and later life of Aurobindo 
Chose (1871-1950). Leaving Calcutta as a child, he spent 
fourteen years in England, completing his education at 
London and Cambridge with record achievements. After 
returning to India in 1895. he served for several years in 
administrative and educational work, during which time 
he added to his Western education an intensive study of 
Indian languages and civilization. As in the case of Tagore, 
tJte partition of Bengal drew Aurobindo into the nationalist 
movement. He became the leader of the so<alled Bengal 
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terrorisu and for four years led his Nationalist party against 
the moderates of the Indian Congress party. While a snj> 
dent in London he had joined a secret society entitled "The 
Locus and Dagger," dedicated to Indian freedom, and now, 
as the advocate of aggressive nationalism, he organized 
secret revolutionary groups against the British. Tagore 
wrote a poem at this time in his honor, hailing him as the 
"voice incarnate, free, of India's soul."* Ghose's activities 
led to his arrest and imprisonment for sedition. While in 
the Alipur jail, he underwent a religious experience which 
utterly transformed his life. After his release, he quit poli¬ 
tics and retired to the French settlement of Pondicherry on 
the south Indian coast where he lived as a recluse until his 
death.* 

Sri AurobindoY retirement from public life did not end 
his contributions to India's recent development. He con¬ 
tinued to write and to attract followers from India and 
abroad, many of whom saw in him a prophet of the new 
age of man in which East and West would be joined in a 
common understanding. Althou^ he remained generally 
silent on current affairs, he made statements during the 
Second World War in regard to the German threat to Asia 
and the Cripps' Mission proposals,* and later, on such prob¬ 
lems as linguistic provinces under the new Indian Con¬ 
stitution.' 

According to Aurobindo himself, his philosophy stems 
from the Rig-Veda, the earlier Upanishads, the QWi, and 
other Hindu literatures.* He has resuted and reinterpreted 
these in his voluminous writings. In the selection contained 
in this chapter, we have a corollary to Tagore's insistence 
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on freedom of activity. Aurobindo here pleads for a political 
unity based upon regional autonomies to permit the free 
play of individual and group Dharmas. He deplores the 
artificial unity of a centralized state based upon military 
coercion. He thereby defends India’s past failures to achieve 
geographic unity by pointing to what he considers those 
higher ideals of spiritual and cultural unity embodied in 
her political traditions. 

The most eloquent tribute to Aurobindo’s work is per¬ 
haps that paid by India's vice-president. Dr. Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, who states: "Aurobindo was the greatest 
intellectual of our age and a major force for the life of the 
spirit. India will not forget bis services to politics and phi¬ 
losophy and the world wilt remember with gratitude his 
invaluable work in the realms of philosophy and religion. 


Tbff Spirit And Form of Tndinn Po(it{^ 


THE FAILURE OP UNITY 

A right knowledge of the facts and a ri^t understanding 
of the charaaer and principle of the Indian sociopolitical 
system disposes at once of the contention of Occidental 
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critics chat the Indian mind, even if remarkable in meta¬ 
physics, religicm, art, and literature, was inapt for the organ¬ 
ization of life, inferior in the works of the practical 
intelligence, and, especially, that it was sterile in political 
experiment and its record empty of sound political construc¬ 
tion. tliinking, and action. On the contrary. Indian civiliza¬ 
tion evolved an admirable political system, built solidly 
and with an enduring soundness, combined with a remark¬ 
able skill the monarchical, democratic, and other principles 
and tendencies to which the mind of man has leaned in its 
eSbru of dvic construction and escaped at the same time 
the excess of the mechanizing turn which is the defect of 
the modem European state. 

But there is another side of politics on which it may be 
said that the Indian political mind lias registered nothing 
but btilure. The organization it developed may have been 
admirable for stability and effective administration and the 
securing of communal order and liberties and the well¬ 
being of the people under ancient conditions, but even if 
its many peoples were each of them separately self-governed, 
well governed, and prosperous and the country at large as¬ 
sured in the steady functioning of a highly developed civili¬ 
zation and culture, yet that organization failed to serve for 
the national and political unification of India and failed in 
the end to secure it against foreign invasion, the disruption 
of its institutions, and an agelong servitude. 

At no time does India seem to have been moved toward 
an aggressive military and political expansion beyond her 
own borders; no epic of world dominion, no great tale of 
br-bome invasion or expanding colonial empire has ever 
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been wriuen in the tale of Indian achievemenL The sole 
great endeavor of expansion, of conquest, of invasion she 
attempted was the expansion of her culture, the invasion 
and conquest of the Eastern world by the Buddhistic idea 
and the penetration of her spirituality, an. and thought- 
forces. And this was an invasion of peace and not of wju*. 
for to spread a spiritual civilization by force and physical 
conquest, the vaunt or the excuse of modem imperialism, 
would have been uncongenial to the ancient cast of her 
mind and temperament and the idea underlying her 
Dharma. A series of colonizing expeditions carried indeed 
Indian blood and Indian culture to the islands of the Arch¬ 
ipelago,' but the ships that set out from both the eastern 
and western coast were not fleets of invaders missioned to 
annex those outlying countries to an Indian empire but of 
exiles or adventurers carrying with them to yet uncultured 
pec^Ies Indian religion, architecture, art, poetry, thought, 
life, manners. The idea of empire and even of world empire 
was not abKnt from the Indian mind, but its world was the 
Indian world and die object the founding of the imperial 
unity of its peoples. 

This idea, the sense of this necessity, a constant urge 
totvard its realization is evident throughout the whole 
course of Indian history from earlier Vedic times through 
the heroic period represented by the traditions of the 
Rdmit/ana and Uahdbhdraia and the effort of the imperial 
Mauryas and Guptas up to the Mogul unification and the 
last ambition of the Pesliwas,' until there came the final 
failure and the leveling of all the conflicting forces under a 
foreign yoke, a uniform subjection in place of the free unity 
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of a free people. The question then is whether the tardiness, 
the difficulty, the fluctuating movements of the process, and 
the collapse of Use long effort were due to a fundamenul 
incapacity in the civilization or in the political conscious* 
ness and ability of the people or to other forces. 

The peoples of ancient India were never so much distinct 
nations sharply divided from each ocher by a separate politi* 
cal and economic life as subpeoptes of a great spiritual and 
cultural nation itself firmly separated, physically, from other 
countries by the seas and the mountains and from other 
nations by its strong sense of difference, iu peculiar common 
religion and culture. The creation of a political unity, how¬ 
ever vast the area and however many the practical difficul¬ 
ties, ought therefore to have been effected more easily than 
could possibly be the unity of Europe. The causes of the 
failure must be sought deeper down, and we shall find that 
it lay in a disstdence between the manner in which the 
problem was or ought to have been envisaged and the actual 
turn given to the endeavor and in the latter a contradiction 
of the peculiar mentality of the people. 

Tlte whole basis of the Indian mind is iu spiritual and 
inward turn, iu propensity to Kck the things of the spirit 
and the inner being first and foremost and to look at alt 
else as secondary, dependent, to be handled and determined 
in the light of the higher knowledge and as an expression, a 
preliminary, or at least a pendent to the deeper spiritual 
aina—a tendency therefore to create whatever it had to 
create first on the inner plane and afterward in iu other 
aspecu. This menulity and this consequent tendency to 
create from wttliin outwards being given, it was ineviuble 
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that the unity India first created for herself should be the 
spiritual and cultural oneness. It could not be, to begin with, 
a political unification effected by an external rule central* 
ized, imposed, or constructed, as was done in Rome or 
ancient Persia, by a conquering kingdom or the genius of 
a military and organising people. It cannot, I think, justly 
be said that this was a mistake or a proof of the unpractical 
turn of the Indian mind and that the single political body 
should have been created first and afterward the spiritual 
unity could have securely grown up in the vast body of an 
Indian national empire. 

The problem that presented itself at the beginning was 
that of a huge area containing more titan a hundred king¬ 
doms, clans, peoples, tribes, races, in this respect another 
Greece, but a Greece on an enormous scale, almost as large 
as modern Europe. As in Greece a cultural Hellenic unity 
was necessary to create a fundamental feeling of oneness, 
here too and much more imperatively a conscious spiritual 
and cultural unity of all these peoples was the first, the in¬ 
dispensable condition without which no enduring unity 
could be possible. Tlie instinct of the Indian mind and of 
its great Rishis and founders of its culture was sound in this 
matter.” And even if we suppose that an outward imperial 
unity like that of the Roman world could have been 
founded among the peoples of early India by military and 
political means, we must not forget that the Roman unity 
did not endure, that even the unity of ancient Italy founded 
by the Roman conquest and organization did not endure, 
and it is not likely that a similar attempt in the vast reaches 
of India without the previous spiritual and cultural basis 
ltd 
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would liavc been of in enduring chanaer. Itcannot be said 
either, even if the emphasis on spiritual and cultural unity 
be pronounced to have been too engrossing or excessive and 
die insistence of political and external unity too feeble, that 
Use effect of this precedence has been merely disastrous and 
without any advantage. It is due to this original peculiarity, 
to this indelible spiritual sump, to this underlying oneness 
amidst all diversities that if India is not yet a single organ* 
ized political nation, she still survives and is still India. 

THE PERSiyrENCE OT COMMUNITY 

After all, the spiritual and cultural is the only enduring 
unity, and it is by a persistent mind and spirit much more 
than by an enduring physical body and outward organiza¬ 
tion that the soul of a people survives. This is a truth the 
positive Western mind may be unwilling to understand or 
concede, and yet iu proofs arc written across the whole story 
of the ages. Tlie ancient nations, contemporaries of India, 
and many younger bom than she are dead and only their 
monuments left behind them. Greece and Egypt exist only 
on the map and in name, for it is not the soul of Hellas or 
the deeper nation-soul that built Memphis which we now 
find at Athens or at Cairo. Rome imposed a political and a 
purely outward cultural unity on the Mediterranean peo¬ 
ples, but their living spiritual and cultural oneness she 
could not create, and therefore the East broke away from 
the West, Africa kept no impress of the Roman interlude, 
and even the Western nations still called Latin could offer 
no living resistance to barbarian invaden and had to be 
reborn by the infusion of a foreign vitality to become mod- 
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cm Italy. Spain, and France. But India still lives and keeps 
the continuity of her inner mind and soul and spirit with 
the India of the ages. 

But spiritual unity is a large and flexible tiling and does 
not insist like the political and external on centralization 
and uniformity: rather it lives diffused in the system and 
permits readily a great diversity and freedom of life. Here 
we touch on the secret of the difficulty in the problem of 
unifying ancient India. It could not be done by the ordinary 
means of a centralized uniform imperial state crushing out 
all that made for free divergence. local autonomies, estab- 
lUhed communal liberties, and each time that an attempt 
was made in this direction, it has failed after however long 
a term of apparent success, and we mi^it even say that the 
guardians of India's destiny wisely compelled it to fail that 
her inner spirit might not perish and her soul barter for 
an engine of temporary security the deep sources of its life. 
The ancient mind of India had the intuition of its need: 
its idea of empire ivas a uniting rule that respected every 
existing regional and communal liberty, that unnecessarily 
crushed out no living autonomy, that effected a synthesis 
of her life and not a mechanical oneness. 

Afterward the conditions under which such a solution 
might securely have evolved and found its true means and 
form and basis, disappeared and there was instead an at' 
tempt to establish a single administrative empire. That 
endeavor, dictated by the pressure of an immediate and ex¬ 
terna] necessity, failed to achieve a complete success in spite 
of its greatness and splendor. It could not do to because it 
followed a trend that was not eventually compatible with 
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the true turn of the Indian spirit It has been seen that the 
underlying principle of the Indian sociopolitical system 
was a synthesis of communal autonomies, the autonomy of 
the village, of the town and capial city, of the caste, guild, 
family, fetde," religious community, regional unit The 
state or kingdom or confederated republic was a means of 
holding together and synthesizing in a free and living 
organic system these autonomies. The imperial problem 
tvas to synthesize again these states, peoples, nations, effect¬ 
ing their unity but respecting their autonwny, into a 
larger free and living organism. A system had to be found 
that would maintain peace and oneness among its mem¬ 
bers, secure safety against external attack and toulize the 
free play and evolution, in its unity and diversity, in the 
uncoerced and active life of all its constituent communal 
and regional units, of the soul and body of Indian civiliza¬ 
tion and culture, the functioning on a grand and total 
scale of the Dharma. 

T^is was the sense in which the earlier mind of India 
understood the problem. The administrative empire of 
later times accepted it only partially, but iu trend was, 
very slowly and almost subconsciously, what the central¬ 
izing tendency must always be, if not actively to destroy, 
still to wear down and weaken the vigor the subordi¬ 
nated autonomies. The consequence was that whenever 
the central authority was weak, the persistent principle of 
regional autonomy essential to the life of India reasserted 
itself to the detriment of the artiScial unity established 
and not. as it should have done, for the harmonious inten- 
siScation and freer but still united functioning of the total 
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life. The imperial monarchy tended also to wear down the 
vigor of the free assemblies, and Uie result was that tlie 
communal units, instead of being elements of a united 
strength, became isolated and dividing factors. 

The village community preserved something of its vigor, 
but had no living connection with the supreme authority 
and, losing the larger national sense, was willing to accept 
any ind^enous or foreign rule that respected its own self* 
sufficient narrow life. The religious communities came to 
be imbued with the same spirit. The castes, multiplying 
themselves without any true necessity or true relation to 
the spiritual or the economic need of the country, became 
mere sacrosanct conventional divisions, a power for isola¬ 
tion and not, as they originally were, factors of a harmoni¬ 
ous functioning of tlie total life-synthesis. It is not true 
tliat the caste divisions were in ancient India an obstacle 
to the united life of the people or that they were even in 
later times an active poiver for political strife and dis¬ 
union—<xccpt indeed at the end, in the final decline, and 
especially during tlic later history of the Maratha confed¬ 
eration;’* but they did become a passive force of social 
division and of a stagnant compartmentalism obstructive 
to the reconstitution of a free and actively united life. 

The evils that attended the system did not all manifest 
themselves with any power before the Mohommedan in¬ 
vasions, but they must have been already there in their 
beginning, and they increased rapidly under the conditions 
created by the Pathan and the Mogul empires. These later 
imperial systems, however brilliant and powerful, suffered 
still more tlian their predecessors from the evils of cen- 
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cralization owing to their autocratic charaaer and were 
constantly breaking down from die same tendency of the 
regional life of India to assert itself against an artificial 
Unitarian regime, while, because they had no true, living, 
and free relation with the life of the people, (hey proved 
unable to aeate the common patriotism which would have 
effectively secured them against the foreign invader. And 
in the end there has come a mechanical Western rule that 
has crushed out all die still-existing communal or regional 
autonomies and substituted the dead unity of a machine, 
but again in the reaction against it we see the same ancient 
tendencies revivii^ the tendency toward a reconstitution 
of the regional life of the Indian peoples, (he demand for 
a provincial autonomy founded on true subdivisions of 
race and hinguage, a harking back of the Indian mind to 
the ideal of the lost vill^e community as a living unit 
neccasary to Ute natural life of the national body and, not 
yet reborn but dimly beginning to dawn on the more ad¬ 
vanced minds, a truer idea of the communal basis proper 
to Indian life and Uie renovation and reconstruction of 
Indian society and politics on a spiritual foundation. 

The failure to achieve Indian unity, of which the in¬ 
vasions and the final subjection to the foreigner were the 
consequence, arose therefore at once from the magnitude 
and from the peculiarity of the cask, because the easy 
method of a centralized empire could not truly succeed in 
India, while yet it seemed the only device possible and 
was attempted again and again wide a partial success that 
seemed for the time and a long time to justify it, but always 
with an eventual failure. 
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The ideal of the ancient Risliis is clear and their pur- 
pox: it is evident that tltey saw the military and political 
utility and necessity of a unification of the divided and 
warring peoples of the land, but they saw also that it ought 
not to be secured at the expenx of tire free life of the 
regional peoples or of the communal liberties and not 
therefore by a centralized monarchy or a rigidly Unitarian 
imperial state. A hegemony or confederacy under an im¬ 
perial head would be the nearest Western analogy to the 
conception they sought to impo«e on the minds of the 
people. 

The attempt to esublish a centralized imperial mon¬ 
archy brought with it not a free synthesis but a breaking 
down of regional autonomies. Although according to the 
Indian principle their institutes and customs were re¬ 
spected and at first even their political institutions not 
wholly annulled, at any rate in many cases, but brought 
within the imperial system, these could not really flourish 
under the shadow of the imperial centralization. The free 
peoples of the ancient Indian world began to disappear, 
their broken materials serving afterward to create the now- 
existing Indian races. The advantages gained were thox 
of a stronger and more coherent military action and a more 
regularized and uniform administration, but these could 
not compensate in the end for tlie impairment of the free 
organic diversified life which was the true expression of 
the mind and temperament of the people. 

A worx result was a certain fall frenn the high ideal of 
the Dharma. In the struggle of kingdom with kingdom for 
supremacy a habit of Machiavellian statecraft replaced the 
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nobler etJtical ideali of the past, aggressive ambition was 
left without any suflEcient spiritual or moral check, and 
there was a coarsening of the national mind in the ethics 
of politics and government already evidenced in the dra¬ 
conic penal legislation of the Maurya times and in Asoka's 
sanguinary conquest of Orissa* The deterioration, held in 
abeyance by a religious spirit and high intelligence, did 
not come to a head till more than a thousand years after¬ 
ward. and we only see it in its full force in the worst period 
of the decline when unrestrained mutual aggression, the 
unbridled egoism of princes and leaders, a total lack of 
political principle and capacity for effective union, the 
want of a common patriotism, and the traditional indiffer* 
ence of the common people to a change of rulers gave the 
whole of the vast peninsula into the grasp of a handful of 
merchants from across the seas* 

Meanwhile the empire served well enough, although 
not perfectly, the end for which it was created, the saving 
of Indian soil and Indian civilization from that immense 
flood of barbarian unrest which threatened all the ancient 
stabilized cultures and finally proved too strong for the 
highly developed Graeco-Roman dvilization and the vast 
and powerful Roman empire. 

It is a later downfall, the Mussulman conquest failing 
in the hands of the Arabs but successfully reattempted 
after a long interval, and all that followed it which serves 
to justify the doubt thrown on the capacity of the Indian 
peoples. But first let us put aside certain misconceptions 
which cloud the real issue. This conquest took place at a 
time when the vitality of ancient Indian life and culture 
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after two thousand years of activity and creation was al¬ 
ready exhausted for a time or very near exhaustion and 
needed a breathing space to rejuvenate itself by transfer¬ 
ence from the Sanskrit to tlic popular tongues and die 
newly forming regional peoples. The conquest was effected 
rapidly enou^ in the north, although not entirely com¬ 
plete there for several centuries, but the south long pre¬ 
served iu freedom as of old against the earlier indigenous 
empire and there was not so long a distance of time between 
the extinction of the kingdom of Vijayanagara and the 
rise of the Marathas." Tlie Rajputs mainwined their inde¬ 
pendence until the time of Akbar and his successors and 
it was in the end partly with the aid of Rajput princes 
acting as their generals and ministers that the Moguls com¬ 
pleted their sway over the cast and the south." And this 
was again possible because—a faa too often forgotten— 
the Mussulman domination ceased very rapidly to be a 
foreign rule. The vast mass of the Mussulmans in the coun¬ 
try were and are Indians by race, only a very small admix¬ 
ture of Pathan. TurkisJt, and Mogul blood took place, and 
even the foreign kings and nobles became almost imme¬ 
diately wholly Indian in mind, life, and interest. 

If the race had really, like certain European countries, 
remained for many centuries passive, acquiescent, and im¬ 
potent under an alien sway, that would indeed have been 
a proof of a great inherent weakness; but the British is the 
first really continuous foreign rule that lias dominated 
India. The ancient civilization underwent indeed an 
eclipse and decline under the weight of a Central Asiatic 
religion and culture with which it failed to coalesce, but 
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it survived its pressure, put its impact on it in many direc* 
tions. and remained to our own day alive even in deca* 
dence and capable of recovery, thus giving a proof of 
strength and soundness rare in the history of human cul* 
tures. And in the political field it nes’er ceased to throw 
up great rulers, sutesmen, soldiers, administrators. lu 
political genius was not in the decadence sufficient, not 
colierent enough or swift in vision and action, to with> 
stand the Pathan, Mogul, and European, but it was strong 
to survive and await every opportunity of revival, created 
tlie great kingdem of Vijayanagara, and held its own for 
centuries against Islam in the hills of Rajpuuna. In its 
worst days it still built and mainuined against the whole 
power of the ablest of the Moguls the kingdom of Shivaji, 
formed the Maraiha confederacy and the Sikh Klulsa," 
undermined the great Mogul structure, and again made a 
last attempt at empire. On the brink of the final and almost 
fatal collapse in the midst of unspeakable darkness, dis* 
union, and confusion it could still produce Runjit Singh 
and Nana Fadnavis and Madhoji Scindia and oppose the 
inevitable march of England's destiny." These facts do not 
diminish the weight of the charge that can be made of an 
iiK:apacity to see and solve the central problem and answer 
the one persistent question of Fate, but considered as the 
phenomena of a decadence they make a sufficiently remark¬ 
able record not easily paralleled under similar circum¬ 
stances and certainly put a different complexion on the 
total question than the crude sutement that India has been 
always subject and politically incapable. 

The lifeless attempt of the lau generation to imitate and 
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reproduce with a servile fidelity the ideals and forms of the 
West has been no true indication of the political mind 
and genius of the Indian people. But again amid all the 
mist of confusion there is still the pouibility of a new twi* 
light not of an evening but a morning 
India of the ages is not dead nor lias she spoken her last 
creative word; she lives and has still something to do for 
herself and the human peoples. And that which must seek 
now to awake is not an Anglicized orienul people, docile 
pupil of the West and doomed to repeat the cycle of the 
Occident's success and bilure, but still the ancient im* 
merootable Shakti* recovering her deepest self, lifting her 
head higher toward the supreme source of light and strength, 
and turning to discover the complete meaning and a vaster 
form of her Dharma. 
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XI 

NONVIOLENCE AS POLITICAL 
POWER; CANDHI 


The foundation of our movement rests on complete non* 
violence, whereas violence is the final refuge of the Gov* 
eminent. And as no energy can be created without resist* 
ance, our nonresisunce to Government violence mutt 
bring the Utter to a sundstilL 

Gandhi 


THE AUTHORS in thuvolume, Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi (1869-1948) needs the least introduction to 
the Western reader.* He was bom in Porbandar on the 
Kathiawar Peninsula of western India where his father and 
grandfather had been prime ministers of the lUte. This 
region had long remained ruggedly independent of Western 
influences and was the home of Dayananda Saraswati, foun¬ 
der of the Arya Samaj revival of Hinduism.' 

At the age of eighteen, having already married, Gandhi 
went to England to study law; there he was admitted to the 
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bar in 1891. A£ier returning to India that year he tried un- 
wi ccm fully to citablUh a practice in Bombay and Kathi' 
awar. When a business firm in Porbandar offered to send 
him to South Atrica on an imporunt law case, he accepted 
and in 1895 again left India for what was to become the 
decisive experience of his life. He encountered such indig¬ 
nities and witnessed so much exploitation and discrimina¬ 
tion against the Indian laborers on the tea, coffee, and sugar 
planuiions that he resolved to devote his energies to aiding 
his fellow countrymen in their distress. For twenty-one years 
he lived and worked in South Africa during which time he 
underwent a most remarkable personal development and 
experimented, successfully and unsuccessfully, with various 
political and social programs and methods.' The most nota¬ 
ble of these was Satyagraha, Noncodperation or “tnith 
force," which became the keynote of his later Indian career.' 

In 1915, Gandhi finally came back to India where he 
esublislied his fomous Ashram or settlement north of Bom¬ 
bay at Ahmedabad, capiul of Gujarat. He continued to pro¬ 
mote his Satyagraha program among all classes, especially 
with those groups he felt were undergoing exploiution.' But 
the events of 1918-1919. particularly the Amritsar tragedy, 
brought Gandhi and his followers into open defiance of 
die British.* Tliereafter, he continued a persistent, though 
erratic, struggle for Swaraj, or independence. He lived long 
enough to see British control end on August 15, 1947. Five 
months later he was assassinated. 

Like the other modern wrtterswe have discussed. Gandhi's 
ideas have deep roou in the classic Indian tradition. He has 
emphasized his debt to the Skagavad Oitd, which he first read 
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as a student in London' and called his "dictionary." He 
interpreted it as an expression of the doctrine of Ahimsa. or 
noninjury, which became a central core of his system of 
political thoughL This outlook is, however, also basic to the 
ancient Jain religious order, whose influence was greater in 
Gandhi’s home region of Gujarat than anywhere else in 
India. And we And strong support for the Ahimsa vievrpoint 
in the Buddhist scriptures, which he greatly admired. He 
heard readings of the in hit Other’s home at the 

age of thirteen and believed that the Indian epics each 
taught Ahimsa.' This is apparent in such passages as the 
following from tire ^Anhporvim of tire Mahihhintt^ "Harm- 
lessness to all creatures is of all duties the hipest."* He is, of 
course, also indebted to his own Indian contemporaries and 
to such Western thinkers as Thoreau.* The selections in this 
chapter emphasise Noncodperation or Satyagraha. which 
was a natural application of his basic doctrine to the field 
of politics." 

It should be noted, however, that some Hindu scholars 
rejected Gandhi's interpretation the ancient literature 
and his social and political principles derived therefrom. 
His interpreution of the 0^6 regarding Nonviolence has 
been specifically questioned.* Such disagreement never dis¬ 
turbed Gandhi, who felt that his own conscience was a safer 
guide than any array of logic. Nor did apparent lack of con- 
sistency hamper his tireless search for what he considered 
"truth," even though his shifts of viewpoint at times con¬ 
founded both his enemies and his followers. Gandhi did not 
lose sight of ultimate principle. To him, Nonviolence was 
more a matter of motive than of deed. Ill will toward an- 
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Other without action could constitute violence, whereas 
unincenticMial physical injury might not. 

What always gave authenticity and conviction to his lead- 
ersliip was his refusal to separate theory and practice. In his 
own words. "What I have done will endure, not what 1 have 
said and written. Let Gandhism be destroyed if it stands for 
error. Truth and Ahimsa will never be destroyed, but if 
Gandhism is another name for securianism, it deserves to 
be destroyed. Let no one say that he is a follower of Gandhi. 
It is enough that I should be my own follower. I know what 
an inadequate follower I am of myself, for I cannot live up 
to the convictions I stand for. If Ahimsa cannot be practiced 
in all departments, it has no practical value.”* 


yoUD0 lltfliA 


SUPPERtNC AND SACRIFtCE 

No country has ever risen without being purified through 
tlie force of suffering. 71 ie mother suffers so that her child 
may live. The condition of wheat growing is that the seed 
grain should perish. Life comes out of Death. Will India 
rise out of slavery without fulfilling this eternal law of puri- 
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fication through suffering? Why should we expect to write 
our history differently? It is possible for us, if we would, to 
learn from the mistakes of our predecessors to do better, but 
it is impossible to do away with the law of suffering which is 
the one indispensable condition of our being. 

The way to do better is to avoid, if we can. violence from 
our side and thus quicken the rate of progress and to intro¬ 
duce greater purity in the methods of suffering. The purer 
the suffering, the greater is the progress. Hence did the sacri¬ 
fice of Jesus suffice to free a sorrowing world. In his onward 
march, he did not count the cost of suffering, entailed upon 
his neighbors, whether it was undergone by them volun¬ 
tarily or otherwise. Thus did the sufferings of a Harischan* 
dra suffice to reestablish the kingdom of truth." He must 
have known that his subjects would suffer involuntarily by 
his abdication. He did not mind, because he could not do 
otherwise than follow truth. 

When a person claims to be nonviolent, he is expected not 
to be angry with one who has injured him. He will not wish 
him harm; he will wish him well; he will not swear at him; 
he will not cause him any physical hurt. He will put up with 
all the injury to which he is subjected by the wrongdoer. 
Thus Nonviolence is complete innocence. Complete Non¬ 
violence is complete absence of ill will against all that lives. 
It therefore embraces even subhuman life, not excluding 
noxious insects or beasts. They have not been created to feed 
our destructive prt^nsities. If we only knew the mind of 
the Creator, we should find their proper place in His cre¬ 
ation. Nonviolence is therefore in iu active form good wDl 
toward all life. It is pure Love. I read it in the Hindu scrip¬ 
tures, in the^ible, in the Koran. 
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Nonviolence is a perfect state. It is a goal towaixl which 
all mankind moves naturally though unconsciously. Man 
does not become divine when he personifies innocence in 
himself. Only then does he become truly man. In our pres¬ 
ent sutc, we are partly men and partly beasts and in our 
ignorance and even arrogance say that we truly fulfill the 
purpose of our species, when wc deliver blow for blow and 
develop the measure of anger required for the purpose. We 
pretend to believe that retaliation is the law of our being, 
whereas in every scripture we find that retaliation is no¬ 
where obligatory but only permissible. It is restraint that is 
obligatory. Retaliation is indulgence requiring elaborate 
regulating. Restraint is the law of our being. For highest 
perfection is unatuinablc without highest restraint Suffer¬ 
ing is thus the badge of the human tribe. 

What Uien is the meaning of Noncooperation in terms of 
the Law of Suffering? We must voluntarily put up with the 
losses and inconveniences tliac arise from having to with¬ 
draw our support from a Government that is ruling against 
our will. Possession of power and riches is a crime under an 
unjust government: poverty in that case is a virtue, says 
Thoreau. It may be that, in the transition state, we may 
make mistakes: there may be avoidable suffering. These 
things are preferable to national emasculation. We must 
refuse to wail for die wrong to be righted till the wrongdoer 
has been roused to a sense of his iniquity. We must not, for 
fear of ourselves or othen having to suffer, remain partici¬ 
pators in it. But we must combat the wrong by ceasing to 
assbt the wrongdoer directly or indirectly. 

Sages of old mortified the fiesli, so that the spirit within 
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might be set bre, so that their trained bodies might be proot 
against any injury that might be inflicted on them by tyianu 
seeking to impose their will oa them. And if India wishes to 
revive her ancient wisdom and to avoid the errors of Europe, 
if India wishes to see the Kingdom of God esublished on 
earth, instead of tliat of Satan which has enveloped Europe, 
then I would urge her sons and daughters not to be deceived 
by fine phrases, the terrible subtleties that hedge us in, the 
fears of suffering that India may have to undergo, but to see 
what is happening today in Europe, and from it understand 
that wc must go through the suffering even as Europe has 
gone dirough. but not the process of making others suffer. 
A nation that is capable of limitless sacrifice is capable of 
rising to limitless heights. The purer the sacrifice, the 
quicker the progress. 

NONCOdPERATION AND NONVIOLENCE 

We have cliosen a method that compels us to turn, each one 
of us, our face toward God. Noncobperation presumes that 
our opponent wiili whom we noncobperate resoits to meth* 
ods which are as questionable as the purpose he seeks to 
fulfill by such methods. We shall therefore find favor in the 
sight of God only by choosing methods which are different 
in kind hrom those of our opponents. Ttiis is a big claim we 
have made for ourselves, and we can attain success within 
the short time appointed by us. only if our methods are in 
reality radically different from those of the Government 
Hence the foundation of our movement rests on complete 
Nonviolence, whereas violence is the final refuge ol the Gov* 
ernment And as no energy can be created without resist* 
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ance. our nonrc*iscance to Government violence must bring 
the latter to a standstill. But our Nonviolence to be true, 
must be in word, thought, and deed. I am not a visionary. 
I claim to be a practical idealist. The religion of Non¬ 
violence is not meant merely for the Rishis and sainu. It is 
meant for the common people as well. Nonviolence is the 
law of our species as violence is the law of the brute. The 
spirit lies dormant in the brute and he knows no law but 
that of physical might. The dignity of man requires obedi¬ 
ence to a higher law—to the strength of the spirit. 

I have therefore ventured to place before India the an¬ 
cient law of self-sacrihce. For, Satyagralra and its offshoots. 
Noncodperation and dvil resistance, are nothing but new 
names for the law of suffering. The Rishis, who discovered 
the law of Nonviolence in the midst of violence, were greater 
geniuses than Newton. They were themselves greater war- 
rioit than Wellington. Having themselves known the use 
of arms, they realized their uselessness and uught a weary 
world that iusalvation lay not through violence but through 
Nonviolence. 

I have not, however, put before India the final form of 
Nonviolence. The Nonviolence that I have preached from 
G^ngress platforms is Nonviolence as a policy. But even 
polidci require honest adherence in thought, word, and 
deed. If I believe that honesty is the best policy, surely while 
I so believe. I must be honest in thought, word, and deed, 
for otherwise I become an impostor. Nonviolence being a 
policy means that it can upon due notice be given up when 
it proves unsuccessful or ineffective. But simple morality 
demands that while a particular policy is adopted, it be pur- 
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sued with all one's heart It is simple policy to march along 
a certain route, but the soldier who marches with an un¬ 
steady step along that route is liable to be summarily dis¬ 
missed. I become therefore incredulous when people talk 
to me skeptically about Nonviolence or are seized with 
fright at the very mention of the word. If they do not believe 
in the expedient of Nonviolence, they must denounce it 
but not claim to believe in the expedient when their heart 
resists it 

I contend that the revolutionary method cannot succeed 
in India. If an open warfare were a possibility, I may con¬ 
cede that we may tread the path of violence that the other 
countries have and at least evolve the qualities that bravery 
on the battlefield brings forth. But the attainment of Swaraj 
through warfare I hold an impossibility for any time that 
we can foresee.* Warfare may give us another rule for the 
English rule, but not self-rule in terms of the masses. The 
pilgrimage to Swaraj is a painful climb. It requires attention 
to details. It means vast organizing ability, it means penetra¬ 
tion into the vill^es sdely for the service of the villagers. 
In other words, it means national education—education of 
the masses. It means an awakening of national consciousness 
among the masses. It will not spring like the magician’s 
mango. It will grow almost unperceived like the banyan 
tree. A bloody revolution will never perform the trick. 
Haste here is most certainly waste. 

In this age of the rule of brute force, it is almost impos¬ 
sible for anyone to believe that anyone cIk could possibly 
rejea the law of the final supremacy of brute foKe. And so 
I receive anonymous letters advising me that I must not 
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interfere with the progress of NoncoSperaiion, even though 
popular violence may break out. Others come to me and, 
assuming that secretly I must be plotting violence, inquire 
when the happy moment for declaring open violence is to 
arrive. They assure me diat the English will never yield to 
anything but violence, secret or open. Yet others, I am in¬ 
formed, believe that I am the most rascally person living in 
India, because 1 never give out my real intention and they 
have not a sliadow of a doubt tJiat I believe in violence just 
as much as most people do. 

Such being the hold that die doctrine of the sword has on 
the majority of mankind, and as success of Noncodperation 
depends principally on absence of violence during its pend¬ 
ency and as my views in this matter affect the conduct of a 
large number of people. I am anxious to state them as clearly 
as possible. 

I do believe that, where there is only a choice between 
cowardice and violence. I would advise violence. Thus when 
my eldest son asked me what he should have done, had he 
been present when I was almost fatally assaulted in igoS, 
whether he should have run away and seen me killed or 
whether he should have used his physical force which he 
could and wanted to use, and defended me, I told him that 
it was his duty to defend me even by using violence. Hence 
it was that 1 took part in the Boer War. the so-called Zulu 
rebellion and the late War." Hence also do I advocate train¬ 
ing in arms for tliosc who believe in the method of violence. 
I would rather have India resort to arms in order to defend 
her honor than that she should in a cowardly manner be¬ 
come or remain a helpless witness to her own disiionor. 
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My resistance to war does not carry me to the point of 
thwarting those who wish to take prt in it I reason with 
them. I put before them the better way and leave them to 
make the choice. But I believe that Nonviolence is infinitely 
superior to violence, forgiveness is more manly than punish¬ 
ment. Forgiveness adorns a soldier. Abstinence is forgive¬ 
ness only when there is the power to punish: it it meaning¬ 
less when it pretends to proceed from a helpless creature. A 
mouse hardly forgives a cat when it allows itself to be tom 
to pieces by her. I therefore appreciate the sentiment of 
chose who cry out for the condign punishment of General 
Dyer and his Uk.” They would tear him to pieces if they 
could. But I do not believe India to be helpless. I do not 
believe myself to be a helpless creature. Only I want to use 
India's and my strength for a better purpose. 

Nonviolence presupposes ability to strike. It is a con¬ 
scious. deliberate restraint put upon one's desire for ven¬ 
geance. But vengeance is any day superior to passive, effemi¬ 
nate, and helpless submission. Fotgiveness is higher still. 
Vengeance too is weakness. The desire for vengeance comes 
out of fear of harm, imaginary or real. A man who fears no 
one on earth would consider it troublesome even to summon 
up anger against one who is vainly trying to injure him. 

Nonviolence and cowardice go ill together. I can imagine 
a fully armed man to be at heart a coward. Possession of 
arms implies an element of fear, if not cowardice. But true 
Nonviolence is an impossibility without the possession of 
unadulterated fearlessness. If we are unmanly today, we are 
so, not because we do not know how to strike, but because 
we fear to die. He is no follower of Mahavira, the apostle of 
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Jainism, or of Buddha or of the Vedas who, being afraid to 
die, ukes Bight before any danger, real or imaginary, all the 
while walling that somebody else would remove the danger 
by destroying the person causing it.* He is no follower of 
Ahimia who does not care a straw if he kills a man by inches 
by deceiving him in trade, or who would protect by force 
of arms a few cows and make away with the butcher or who, 
in order to do a supposed good to his country, does not mind 
killing off a few officials. All these are actuated by hatred, 
cowardice, and fear. 

1 object to violence because when it appears to do good, 
the good is only temporary; the evil it does is permanent. 
I do not believe that the killing of even every Englishman 
can do the slightest good to India. The millions would be 
juu as badly off as they are today, if someeme made it pos¬ 
sible to kill off every Englishman tomorrow. The responsi¬ 
bility is more ours than that of the English for the present 
state of things. The English will be powerless to do evil if 
we will but be good. Hence my incessant emphasis on re¬ 
form from within. History teaches one that those who have, 
no doubt with honest motives, ousted the greedy by using 
brute force against tliem, have in their turn become a prey 
to the disease of the conquered. From violence done to the 
foreign ruler, violence to our own people whom we may con¬ 
sider to be obstructing the country's progress is an easy 
natural step. Whatever may have been tlie result of violent 
activities in other countries and without reference to the 
philosophy of Nonviolence, it does not require much intel¬ 
lectual effort to see that if we resort to violence for ridding 
society of the many abuses which impede our progress, we 
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shall add to our difficulties aod postpone the day of freedom. 
The people unprepared for reforms because unconvinced 
of their necessity will be maddened with rage over their 
coercion, and will seek the assistance of the foreigner in 
order to retaliate. Has not this been happening before our 
eyes for the past many years of which we have still painfully 
vivid recollections? 

The beauty of Satyagraha. of which Noncodperation is 
but a chapter, is that it is available to either side in a fight: 
that it has checks that automatically work for the vindica¬ 
tion of truth and justice for that side, whichever it may be, 
that has truth and justice in preponderating measure. It is 
as powerful and faithful a weapon in the hand of the capital¬ 
ist as in that of the laborer. It is as powerful in the hands of 
die government, as in that of the people, and will bring 
victory to the government, if people are misguided or un¬ 
just, as it will win the battle for the people if the govern¬ 
ment be in the wrong. Quick disorganization and defeat are 
bound to be the fate of bolstered-up cases and artificial 
agitations, if the battle is fought with Satygraha weapons. 
Suppose the people are unfit to rule themselves, or are un¬ 
willing to sacrifice for a cause, then, no amount of noise 
will bring them victory in Noncodperation. 

Science teaches us that a lever cannot move a body unless 
it has got a resting point outside the body against which it 
is applied. Similarly, in order to overcome evil one must 
stand wholly outside it, on the firm, solid ground of unadul¬ 
terated good. The methods of violence, again, have not only 
failed in their purpose but have produced an effect opposite 
to what they were intended to produce. Because, when once 
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phyiicil force come* on the scene, ii calls forth a superior 
physical force which subdues it for the time being. Then it 
put* forth more force and the chain of violence lengthens 
and strengthen*. This method is wrong because it overlooks 
the fundamental fact that evil can never be overcome with 
evil, it cease* only through good. We will remember how 
Lord Krishna in the Bhagavad Q\ti, in the vision of the 
cosmic form, showed to Arjuna tint Duryodhana and the 
other Kauravas were self-destroyed already by their own 
evil.* 

The only way of curing disease is to remove the causes 
tltereof. Let people purify themselves, let them cease to 
indirectly participate in the evil of the state and it will dis¬ 
appear by itself. Self-purification, then, and not violence, or 
reform is the real remedy. To purify oneself by withdrawing 
cooperation from the state: tltis is the great doctrine of Non- 
cooperation. 

Noncodperation is not a movement of brag, bluster, or 
bluff. It is a test of our sincerity. It requires solid and silent 
self-sacrifice. It challenges our honesty and our capacity for 
lutional work. It is a movement that aims at trarulating 
ideas into action. And the more we do. the more we find 
that much more must be done dtan we had expected. And 
iliis thought of our imperfection must make us humble. A 
Noncodperaiionist strives to compel attention and to set an 
example not by his violence, but by his unobtrusive humil¬ 
ity. He allows his solid action to speak for his creed. His 
strength lies in his reliance upon tlie correctness of his posi¬ 
tion. And the conviction of it grows most in his opponent 
when he least interposes his speech between his action and 
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hU opponenL Speech, c^>ecially when it is haughty, betrays 
want of confidence and it makes one's opponent sceptical 
about the reality of the act itself. Humility therefore is the 
key to quick success. I hope that every Noncodperationist 
will recognize the necessity of being humble and self- 
restrained, 

SWARAJ AND LIBERTY 

Government over self is the truest Swaraj, it is synonymous 
with Moksha or salvation. The fim step to Swaraj, or self- 
government, lies in the individual. The great mitli: "As 
with the individual so with the universe” is applicable here 
as elsewhere. Self-govemment depends entirely upon our 
own internal strength, upon our ability to fight against the 
heaviest odds. Indeed, self-government, which does not re¬ 
quire tliat continuous striving to atuin it and to susuin it, 
is not worth the name. I have therefore endeavored to show 
both in word and deed that political Klf-govcmment—>that 
is Klf-governmcnt for a large number of men and women— 
is no better than individual self-government, and tliercfore, 
it is to be attained by precisely the same means that are 
required for individual self-govemment or self-rule. 

Swaraj, or self-government, can never be a free gift by 
one nation to another. It is a treasure to be purchased with 
a nation's best blood. Swaraj will be the fruit of incessant 
labor, suffering beyond measure. Self-govemment means 
continuous effort to be independent of government control 
whether it is foreign government or whether it is national. 
Swaraj government will be a sorry affair if people look up 
to it for the regulation of every detail of life. Mere with- 
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drawal of the English is not independence. It means the 
consciousness in the average villager that he is the maker 
of his own destiny, he is his own legislator through his 
chosen representative. 

We have long been accustomed to think that power comes 
(Nily through legislative assemblies. I have regarded diis 
belief as a grave error brought about by inertia or hypno¬ 
tism. A superficial study of British history has made us think 
that all power percolates to the people from parliaments. 
The truth is that power resides in the people and it is en¬ 
trusted for the time being to those whom they may choose 
as their representatives. Parliaments have no power or even 
existence independently of tl\e people- It has been my effort 
for the last twenty-one years to convince the people of this 
simple truth. Civil disobedience is the storehouse of power. 
Inaagine a whole people unwilling to conform to the laws 
of the legislature, and prepared to suffer the consequences 
of noncompliance. They will bring the whole legislative and 
executive nuchinery to a standstill. The police and the 
military are of use to coerce minorities however powerful 
they may be. But no police or military coercion can bend 
the resolute will of a people, out for suffering to the utter- 
mosL 

The rule of the majority has a narrow application: one 
should yield to the majority in matters of detail. But it is 
slavery to be amenable to the majority, no matter what its 
decisions are.” Democracy is not a state in which people act 
like sheep. Under democracy individual libeny of opinion 
and action is jealously guarded. 

I look upon an increase in the power of the state with the 
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greatest fear, because, although while apparently doing 
good by minimizing exploitation, it does the greatest harm 
to mankind by destroying individuality which lies at the 
root of all programs. The state represents violence in a con¬ 
centrated and organized form. The individual has a soul, 
but as the sute is a soulless machine, it can never be weaned 
from violence to which it owes its very existence. 

To me political power is not an end but one of the means 
of enabling people to better their condition in every depart¬ 
ment of life. Political power means capacity to regulate 
national life through national representatives. If national 
life becomes so perfect as to become self-regulated, no repre¬ 
sentation becomes necessary. There is then a state of en¬ 
lightened anarchy. In such a state everyone is his own ruler. 
He rules himself in such a manner that he is never a hin¬ 
drance to his neighbor. In the ideal state, therefore, there is 
no political power because there U no state. But the ideal 
is never fully realized in life. Hence the classical statement 
of Thoreau that that government is best which governs the 
least. 

An armed government bending a minority to its will by 
a clatter of arms is a negation of the democratic spirit and 
progress. If that is the promise of the new program, we have 
the armed coercion even now, not indeed of a mere minority 
but of an overwhelming majority. What we want, I hope, is 
a government not based on coercion even of a minority but 
on its conversion. If it is a change from white military rule 
to brown, we hardly need make any fuss. At any rate the 
masses then do not count. They wQl be subject to the same 
spoliation as now, if not even worse. 
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Our NoDCOdperation is neither with the English nor 
with the West Our Nonco5peration is with the system the 
English have esublished, with the material civilization and 
its attendant greed and exploitation of the weak. Our 
Noncobperation is a retirement within ourselves. Our Non* 
cooperation is a refusal to ooOperate with the English ad* 
ministraton on their own terms. We say to them, "Come 
and cooperate with us on our terms and it will be well for 
us, for you, and the world.” We must refuse to be lifted off 
our feeL A drowning man cannot save others. In order to 
be fit to save others, we must try to save ourselves. Indian 
nationalism is not exclusive, nor aggressive, nor destructive. 
It is health-giving, religious, and therefore humanturian. 
India must learn to live before she can aspire to die for 
humanity. 

I would like to see India free and strong so that she may 
offer herself as a willing and pure sacrifice for the better¬ 
ment of the world. The individual, being pure, sacrifices 
himself for the family, the latter for the village, the village 
for the district, the district for the province, the province 
fm- the nation, the nation for all. 
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XII 

THE WHfTE UMBRELLA 


Arjuna held over the bead of Sri Krishna, Lord of the 
three regions of the world, protector of Dharma, and 
King of die descendants of Madhu, a White Uinbrelia. 
the handle of whidi was set with diamonds and the 
fringes adorned with pearls. 

Bkdffavcia Purina 


/XXTHOUCH THE iv$ia-<chai(ra was in one sense a 
symbol of monarchial power, or kingly authority, our title 
has relevancy for both ancient and modem sections of this 
book. In a larger sense, die "White Umbrella" symbolizes 
the sovereign power of the world—the protective, shelter¬ 
ing Dharma or "Firmament of Law/* whose instrument the 
king becomes when he receives the umbrella at the corona¬ 
tion ritual.* The ruler and his administration are thereby 
obligated to conduct the government in accord with the 
highest ethical principles the Hindu tradition—to place 
public welfare and duty above personal desires. And the 
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citizen hu of course a corresponding responsibility in his 
own sphere of activity. In this broader aspect, the book’s 
title covers the spirit of Tagore and Gandhi as well as that 
of Manu and Vyasa. 

This may be illustrated by various parallel passages from 
ancient and modem periods.* 

Manu: "AVhen creatures, being without a king, were through 
fear dispersed in all directions, the Lord created a king for 
the protection of this whole creation. The king who prop¬ 
erly inflicu punishment prospers, but he who is voluptuous, 
partial, and deceitful will be destroyed, even through the 
unjust punishment which he inflicts.” 

Vivekanonda: "The king is like the lion; in him are present 
both the good and evil propensities of the lord of beasts. 
Kings are the centers where all the forces of society, other¬ 
wise loosely scattered about, are made to converge and from 
which they start and course through the body politic and 
animate society. But the king forgets that those forces are 
only stored with him so that he may increase and give them 
back.” 

Vyau; ”A11 creatures rest upon righteousnesL All creatures 
grow in tlie growth of righteousness and decay with its decay. 
Righteousness is called Dharma. Tlie sages, O King, have 
declared that Dharma restrains and sets bounds to all evil 
acts of men. The Lord created Dharma for the advancement 
and growth of creatures.” 

Tayort: "Can a civilization ignore the law of moral health 
and go on in its endless process of inflation by gorging upon 
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material things? Man in hb social ideab naturally tries to 
regulate hb appetites, subordinating them to the higher 
purpose of hb being. But in the economic world our appe¬ 
tites follow no other restrictions but those of supply and 
demand." 

JTotiMva.- “Harmlessness, truthfulness, purity, freedom from 
spite, abstinence from cruelty, and forgiveness are duties 
common to all. Hence the king shall never allow the people 
to swerve from their Dharma; for whoever upholds hb own 
duty ever adhering to the customs of the Aryas will surely 
be happy both here and hereafter. For the world, when 
maintained in accordance with injunctions of the Vedas, 
will surety progress, but never perish." 

Qhott: "And that which must now awake b not an Angli- 
cited oriental people, docile pupil of the West and doomed 
to repeat the cycle of the Occident's suaess and failure, but 
still the ancient immemorable Shakti recovering her deepest 
self, lifting her head higher toward the supreme source of 
light and strength and turning to discover the complete 
meaning and a vaster form of her Dharma." 

Svkrat "How can the man who U unable to subdue his mind 
and senses master the world? The king should hnt provide 
discipline to himself, then to hb sons, then to minbters, 
tlien to servanu, then to the subjects." 

OondAs; "Government over self b the truest Swaraj: it is 
synonymous with Moksha or salvation. The first step to 
Swaraj lies in the individual. The great truth: 'As with the 
individual so with the universe,' b applicable here as else- 
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vhere. A drowning man cannot save others. In order to be 
fit to save others, we must try to save ourxlves. The indi* 
vidual. being pure, sacrifices himscll for the lamily, the 
latter for the village, the village for the district, the district 
for the province, the province for the nation, the nation 
for all."* 

The individual reader is free to draw his own conclusions 
as to the significance of the Hindu political tradition for 
present-day problems in India. Some will disagree as to the 
nature of this tradition-^mphasiiing, as Sarkar and others 
have done, the "realism" of the Arthashastra writings.* Some 
will deny that the pau has much importance for the political 
life of contemporary India. With these, however, we do not 
dispute. The nature of Indisuo "realism" has already been 
discussed.* And as regards contemporary politics, this study 
is not intended as an ideological guide to current Indian 
aifain. In general, they are correct who point out that the 
Indian Constitution of 1950 was strongly influenced by 
British parliamenury institutions and Western ideas and 
reflects comparatively little of Indian tradition.* Neverthe¬ 
less. as one jurist has observed, "British occupation has been 
a brief episode in the history of India, and the influence of 
the preceding centuries will be felL The Hindu jurists of 
tlie past combined in their writings a realistic vision of facts 
as they taw them, with a remarkable skill in influencing 
their countrymen to abandon practices of which they dis¬ 
approved. There is no reason to suppose that their successors 
have lost this art. Indian politicians have hitherto spent most 
of their time in opposition, and the type of government they 
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then desired may seem leu attractive when their task is to 
preserve and ccmsmict”* It is still too early to judge the 
impact of the Hindu political heritage upon current prob¬ 
lems of the Indian state. 

The personal integrity of the ruler and the moral sense 
of the citizenry are the keys to sound government and pros¬ 
perous society offered by Manu and Gandhi alike. No trick 
of administrative technique or organization, no constitu¬ 
tional devices or amendments can save a government or 
state lacking these essentials. And for that polity which 
pouesses them, sute machinery is of secondary impor¬ 
tance. Such, at least, is the attitude of the Hindu theorisu. 
Although this heritage has many faceu and apparent con¬ 
tradictions, die core of the tradition as symbolized by the 
"White Umbrella" is essentially this: proNam of pen- 

smmant ts Iks tihkel frobUm of tko individual projoeted onto 
tho field of the ttale. Its solution Itu m Dharma, 
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TRANSLITERATION AND PRONUNCIATION 
OF SANSERIF WORDS 

A iMtM NiTMaxa Satuirit wonh h»*t bow becopt AnglidKd. ll hu 
tcomeJ prcfcnbk to UM ihew En(li»h *eniom wherever pooiiblc father 
thin ibe laf famitiar SoiMkril (omi ltivolv<n| dUerldcal mariu. Eumpla 
o( AnRilcUailoia indude "Rnja,” 'DIuniMihawn,*' ''Bnhiaan.'* 'Anha,'* 
and *'l‘Brana.'‘ The lollowing nils have been adopted gomninf uanoliicra< 
ikin and pruentodaiiuii of Indian worda uaed in thla wdnine. 
i.All Sanaifit tema indaded In Webtierh New Iniemacloflal Dlaionary 
arc tutd aa apctled thcfrin without italka or martiitga. eacept in tltln 
Sanffcrit works. 

a, Noa-Anglkiaed Sanduft words are written in italki with diaoiiicil narks. 
TrantJlicratiort foilowe In gimeni the tytten tioed by the Journml 0/ <A« 
dawrieoa OriMfel Eooiriy. * 

Indtao names ter plaeei or penona, teal or myibkal. arc given without 
liaJia Of diacritical marks, whether or not included In Wcbaier, except in 
dike of Sanskrit works. 

4. Prannnciatloa of Ai^iciied cerma lollaws, of course, that of Webster. 
It dtouid be noted, however, that in many instances the English ptonaiKl* 
adoQ vsiries cosuideTably bom that of the original. The table below may 
serve m so approximate guide to the pronunciation of non-AngUciaed 
Sanditit srotds. 

ail sounded ai « incut 

g- “ " o • car 

f “ - " I - lit 

I ■• *■ " i " machine 

«“ " - ■ - full 

<" ■ “ « " rude 

r“ “ " K " ribbon 

e “ " “ e " whey 

•i “ - “ ol “ able 

• “ “ " so 

ou “ “ " ote " now 

• “ ” “ oJk " chaige 

f" “ ^ s " sure 

f " " sh ” shout 

fkidhitu.” ** ** pA,ilh * loghead, redhead, etc 

OefinitlottsufSanskrit words arc Indicated in moMcaact on list occurrence 
in the text or notes. Moreover, the meoning of any tcrea toed may he found 
by cootulcing the index and Cuming to the page in boldface type Ibted 
after the wurd. kiraninp are cunicxiual rather than dcAnliivc. 
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Short tittM «r» «M«(I tho m(m. SoO hihUoffrafhie iota taOt b« 

found for aU rtformoaa (n tk« . 

CHAPTER i: Tka Soureos 

'The toimc* of the quotailoni beodlng Um dupten of thii book ire u 
(ollowt: cbipter i: Nehru. Dfieoverp of ladta, p. jt; dupicr U: Radhak- 
rbbnaa, X»d(M PbOoiepkp, I. 7; ebipier vU: Aljv. Jmdian PeMieal T%*' 
orfM. p. 4; diapter xii: Bhdfooato Purdfio X. i~ip: Sonyai. 5 rhi«d-Skop> 
bolom, I. 49. The lourcei of bcadiR( quoutlom for oUier chap(<*i arc 10 
be (ouncl tn (he teua of (he varhMa adccdau. The qtMMailon fadng (be 
(ide page it from MitAjrcM, Yeddba Kanda. Strga 191, 

■ Owing to lack of adequate btMorlal data, (be dironolagy of (he Vedic 
period b father <on)ec(ut^. WeMem auiborltka generally asign bter data 
than do Indian Khofan. Thui Miedonell placea (he beginning of ihe Rig- 
Veda M late at igoo aA. whom Rane luggcxa a poaibic date of 9000 04:. 
or earlier. The date (ned here (1 within the period it^geitcd by Wintemin 
{/ndlaa Zlbrsfure, 1 .910) and by M. B. Eiitencau ^Indian Liietatuie,'' In 
Drown, Xnifta, PoMafoa, Caplet, pp. 90-67). Consult also Uaedonell. ffidorp 
of Satukrit Utarmtura; Kane, Hbtorp of Dharuiaitatn. 

* BtiddhlK thought b not in the uricteat «nae Hinds (honght, lince it 
involm a dUlercnt rdigktui group. But in the broader aenoe It (like Jain- 
bm) b an outgrowth of the Vedic heritage and may he eientloaed in ton- 
neaion with Hindu ideal. Modem and European ideas arc, on (he eoninry, 
based on other troditiont. 

* The drthaHUtra of KaatOfo, a tmu ei it ooe of Indian political thought, 
b a oompantlrely recent dbetncry, the teat of whidi was not published 
until 1909. Shamasastry. JCoofOpa'a drIhaMttro, p. rl. Some Idea of the 
variety of these sources nay be had fmn (he Ibt of juridical studies in 
ancient Indun law by Ludwik Siembodt Sec footnote to his Nsn-Jierfdleef 
dosross te Classbul Soasbrfi, p. 149. 

Tmap ItuUa, March t. ipti, p. 191. quoted in Bose, SstMlloas ^ai 
Oondhi, p. aft. Sarkar, bowerer, among oibcn, hat cnsphiaiicd the secular 
nature of Indian theory. PotUbal Iiutitutiau and Thoorioa, pp. 199-iM. 



NOTES 


• drtiiAiaitm L S: ShaaianKry, JfMfUjM'f drIhaUitn, p. lo. Althoogb 
Ihc anoenc CSrvdte ichoot ol phitaaophy prodaimad a ttrkily outcrUUMic 
outlook and denied the auihority of the Vedk tan. It did sot provide Uic 
i-«t« (or Indian political tlteory. For a brief aurvey, aee Radhakrlahnan. 
/sdiM /’Mtoaopkp, I. tyfiSg. 

•The Sanhitai eonaiat of the metrical hymna ol the Vedaa in comraM to 
the Brahstanu or p roa e aeoioiu. For an analyalt of the polldod theory is 
the JUg-Veda and other early rrarki, ace Ghoihal. B(m 4 * ^eKtleot Tkeorlaa 
l'9t7j. PP- • 9 - 0 - 

•Set lyer^r. fflad* lam, p. tjt. The code* of Manu, Yajnavalkya, and 
Narada arc cofuMered beak aourcea el Hindu peraotMl law today. Darar 
and Madon. Indtaa Lam, n*- it*'*- ’’Dharmatbaatn" It uaed 

bare in the broad tcnae to indude the cariier (proae} writinga on Dhamw 
known aa ’'Dharmaautraa.* 

* For a detailed aoalyiai ol the term Punna. aee Parglter. /ndloa Bit- 
(ortaof IVadlHoa, pp. Sf-sB. 

**$ea the aeetion on Sukra. Dikthiiar gives Kanandaka Brat place among 
■fN writen. XdweadeMya, p. 4$. In aatial iwage the dhtinction between 
sltiaod Arthashaiin h me dear-cut. 

" The Vajjian leetnre it found in IfaU-periatkbdM ^utlo 1 .1-5: Oavidt, 
BsddMtt Satlaa, pp. g-4. For a rooeni analyib umslng tbe fiuddhiat demo- 
tntle eoairibullona. conwlt Catd. Eaddbiat Infueneet. For Jauka material, 
(OMult Cowell, /dtdba. Om tale d eacribea tbe king who renotaxed bit 
throne to became an atceik (I. so-$i). Aootber lelli of the ruler wbo refuted 
war ym regained bit wvcrcignty (I, iaB>iss)< 

*Tbe Hindu Infiuenee upon the Motlemt waa ctpedally ttrong by the 
tixieeaih century. See Fraud. State in Aneieat India, pp. 4S0-4S1. The law 
luKd upon the Indian Smritit wat coniinued In effect and enforced by tbe 
Moalern rvlcfi. Iyengar, fllndu Xow, p. 4. For a nirvey of M«lem political 
thought beginning with Mohamniied and the Rotan, conault Sherwani, 
diudifa ia ifatllat Fohtlml TAoapbl. Here alto ia a rid) tradition—chough 
founded on non-lndk tootoea. The Aim^AkSari at Akharb minister Abu-l 
Faal h a welt-known Motlrm eonirlbtiiion during the Mohammedan period 
of rule, but It la not. like Sukra’i ueatiie, a landuatk In tbe datale Indian 
tradhioa. nor did it mark any renaiiiance in Indian thought at ifiown by 
the decline of India alter the Akbar regime. 

■Alyangar.daeinr Indian FoKly, p.94- 

w Foe a coscke analytlt of Ibia tradition at It wat applied to India by the 
Britlib. ooniulc Ruihnaswamy, Politteal Theory of the Ocaematenf of 
India; Clcdhlll, MofukUo of India, pp. O-Og. 
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* For a dbcttiihxi o( ibe CMitrpvmr ow tbe date d Sakn. tee Saritar, 
Htadif S«eM 9 fff, pp. Ptuad, State ta AmeUnt iedta. p. 486. 

"For dmnotofict, tee Rdth, ifwtarjr of SoMtkrU LiUrtiort, pp. 437- 
4S4; Kane, Btotoiy of Okamo i d a tret II, xi: I)«ngar, ffiad* low, pp. i-sj; 
afao oonwU Wlncemliz. /edtaii lAUmtoro; Radhakriihnan. /adiim PU- 
looop^p. 

" See Cbothal, BMu PolUfoot noorios, pp. 184-171: Dhandarkar, Am- 
otent Bimd* PoUtf, pp. 1-3$: EaDe, Biotorp of UkamaMatra, I, 86-87. 
See alto Stemhacbt rcmariu oa the Dhaneuutraa, DhamaaliMim, the 
ifttdllEtard. eu.. in hb ladtaa Lorn, pp. 116-117. 

" See tiiap. II. 

"For a detailed deinition d SnritJ. tee Jha. Mroa ineiditwd, p. 114: 
Baiterji, 5 *rfiHii 6 oadka £tf«rat«r», p. 68-4i. 

"Coneuli Aliekar, S«fM« a« o Soeree of Dltarm*. 

"The Mlmanta tchoot o( phlloaophy wai devoted to the analyiii e( (he 
Vedic Uunnure and toiu and hence by cxtentioa the proper inurpretaiioo 
of (he Sotriil liuniure. The Hindu legal tTHcn it deeply indebted 10 the 
MlmaxtM for etnain doetrinct and atwve all for method* of Interpreutlon 
of important pamagea. See Keith. Rama-JftBdAid, p. 100; EdfSton, 
Jflmdaad Nydyo ProltUo, p. tv; ShaKri. P«rM JfiMMtaa, pp. 1-46. 

"i^oNttaal /nrtilidfea* end fkioriM, pp. 169-167. Aiyan^r refute* Sir 
Henry Mtine*! eontcntion that Manu’t eedc wat never aoualty adraiaiticred. 
daeiesi ladtan ^oUty, pp. tT-tl. See alto lyesgar. iltadn Lmm, pp. *-3. 

"Coiuoli ctpedally JayatawaL fffade FeNty. The author auempt* to 
deiDomtnte a democratic rather than a mooaidilal poliliol tradition in 
ancient India. See abo Cboahal'i reply in Fedta daMotatiM. pp MS-'SS- 

" For inaunce, W. F. WUloughby fai Folitfoal Tkoorioo of tha dartani 
Iforld, pp. 16-17. dolls the eKbienec of the idea of libeny in oricniai 
polltka. and P. Janet {BttMfo do ta Soionot PoUtiqoo. dom ho rapport* 
ovM to etorofr. Parb. 1919. a vob. 1 . a. $, a6, ay) offen a litailar o^ioo. 
Ikonnlng uyt, *The Aryant of Europe have ihown ihcmtclvcs to be the 
only pe^plei to whom the term poHlkal may be properly applied." PoNlfosl 
TkoortM, pp. Kix-xx. See abo Alyaogar, daefoot Indiom PotUf, pp. 4-9. 

■ Fehtioal /artif etioaa, p. vL 

"See ArokUnrami, FoMloat PkOoaepMft of Ameioot Bodk lodia, pp. 
i77-i6a. 

"See Aiyangar. ifiadti 'AdmfotUtntioo MUmtiomo fa Sedk Indio, pp. 
9 >- 4 S. For further analytb, tee Law. Timkk^oJ. 
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CHATTER ii: Tfca Nature of ludion TkoufXt 

‘ Ste Mundarkaf. AneUnt ITtodw PeUig, pp. iBi-iM. For a brie{ anaiytU 
o( ibe bws of conduct, (cc Sarma. irftol U JFntduimf The aNKcpt of 
MokAa li found in tbe Upanlahad* and other liteattm after the R%-Vedic 
period. 

•Toue« India, Sept. ti. 1914. p. 19S, quoted in Bote, SrtMtiOM from 
OMdH P-47- 

■ For five didcrctit ventofu. «ee Sorkar, Potitieol Jn»IUntion$ end STteerUt. 
p. MS. Sec ilao MMMti-OurKi, Jneiani /tuKe, chap. UL Abo conmit 
T. M. P. Mabaderan-l amJytb in Moore. PMoeophy, pp. 917- 

SSS- 

* Cibm, TWIOMpAp 0/ p. 917. 

* Kane, ifirtorp «/ OharmaMttra, IJ. a. For a narrotrer definltkMt, «cc 
Dn^pu, Sanakrit Uteretnro, p. Ixxii. whm Dhartna b detoed u aoere 
(ocial ooaforodty. 

'Sanry, Hindu Xaw, p. §7. The ditiIncUve Jain tea caublubed Dimr. 
inctuding obedience to the kins'! or judge'i ortler, at the primary precept 
gainl. /eMm, p. 71). The Hindu Satvat, hotwer, viewing the world at 
bcTOMl ledeiapdon tended to took with dbdaln upon doiiea. rvici. and 
cocivemtonf (tee Ayyar. deieiaut fa Eoatk India, pp. 89^). 

* For a readable lurvey of the Hindu pantheon, conault Farqubar, Hrfaiar 
«/ Hhtiafaai; kCartln. Coda 0/ fadio. 

*RaM. Hfatory 0/ HharutoMatra. II, 779. Cf. the Makdikdreta: "The 
cow h like onek omher. the bull like the oeacor HimteU." Idaliporveu 
CCLXU. 90: Roy. IfeAdkftdrato, VIIX. 

•HItiedtpdtayfa, quoted in Alyar, /udion PoHUaaJ rhaoriaa, p. tt. The 
yiHedkydnfta (Nectv of the Maxima of Polity} of Sonadevaturi b the 
workof a tenih-ceoiury writer. It it largely a copy of KauUlyu'i'drthoMalra. 
See Ghoahal. Hindu PofUbot TkMriw, pp. tot-ao9. 

* Foeup 7 b Aa, p. Sof. 

Couiina, CoaorrasfiMi wMA Hahrv, p, id. 

* ITek •/ OoMrutaeit, p. St. Re^rding politla at the "raaBter Kience.** 
tec the lealona on Menu, Vyaaa. and Sukra. 

"Soate modem Hindu poiitiritu, howerer, follow the Auaiialan ichool of 
legal theory and cenicnd that Dhartna it itidf the creation of the Mate, 
tine* it it obeyed onty becatne of the coerdvc power of the latter. Thb it 
cuotniy not only to Hindu tradition but to the Undingt of tueh modem 
tchobrt ta Madver. See Sarkar. PoMtiMl /wtiiuiioui oud rhroriaa, p. 807: 
Macitcr. Wdb of Oonommnt, pp. 79>Sa. 
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“ See Rane, SUtorji 9f JMernAMefre, m. g. 

"See Alfaagar. E 4 >e 4 k«nMWf 4 ^ P* S* 

"Arth»tt*tn XV. i: ShanutMcry, X 4 nfUf^‘$ ^rtJUMffra, p. 459. Bhan- 
darkar aho arguct {or a wider poliiieal cosAotatioo o( (he tcm orUo— 
(hat ei lerriiorj. Anettmt BfmAu PotU$, p, ig. 

** Ct. ifoMiMrald, AOmUfana* LXXll: Roy, IfoMtkSrate, Vn. egS. 

* See HopUcM, EvUap Carte <« daeleat Imdia, p. 154. 

* Sec CoomaTanramy, Sptritwl Autkoritf aad TempetwJ Fewer, pp. t. 88. 

” Ct. Cboahal. itiada PottitMt Tkeeriea, pp. op-go. 

* For a detalkd anitytti o( (hb oercnony in lu nrtout (oriM, m Alyingar, 
JMjadfcafwel'dtt^a, pp. tS-gy. See abo SatapofAa Erdkataao V. 4. t: C(tBel- 
ing. Aatafatha-BrAhwtOf*, pp. P4-P5. 

■■ See Pruad, Stale ta daetoat InAim, p. joS. 

1 jcc Rangaehari. PoUrUoaea OJkaraw Mira, p. i; Cboabal. Btada FotU* 
(oatTheeriee, p. Oi. 

■* XXVIIL iS:' Tclang, AaopttS, pp, Sl^-Sd*- "twlee-bom'’ refer* (o 
(he higher-cauc Hittdu, reborn ihrongb (he rites of Inltlatioa Jayuwal, 
however, axtcndi that the baab of (he klag^ power wo* popular. 'The 
matter of eoneiliuilonal power* of (he king. In fact, by beyond the proviiKe 
of (be rltualbi and the PrhM. It by fai (be hand* of thtMc ihnMtgb wboac 
(trength the king bad become mighty or voted wlih power." Jftada FeNIp, 
p. agy- (See »• M. below.) 

■ See (he oonMaenuiry on RaiKtlya. Regarding the role of the Bnhman In 
the admlnbtratkm, tee Alytngv. Efi ja dheraia tda de, pp. 47-gi; Alyar, 
InAiam PoHHeal Tkaoritt, pp. ig. ap-gg. Abo coniuli Coemaiacwamy. 
SptHlaal Aatkarltf aad Ttwtparal Fotaer. 

" Hopkina. Xalfap Corb fa daateal fadia, pp. ya-yg. 

* See Bhandarkar. daabat fitada FeUtp, p. go. 

* See Sarkar. fffadu doeiobpp. II. 48-51. The faiMnu Lichcbhavl coemiiu- 
(lon provided a type of republican government tor the Vai]bn peoplo. 
They are moat prominently mentioned in Buddblu Uicraiurt. See Law. 
JTaetrfpa IWhM 0/ daataat fadie, p. ga 

* jraM-periatSkdao Salta I. t-g: Ibridt. BadOkiat Satfaa, p. g. 

Aiyangar. daelral /adtsa Fellly, pp. 48 - 4 y. 

"See Thomai, Maurya Jmpire, p. 451; Bhandarkar. AatUM BMu 
Polity, pp. iio-iti: Mamon-Ourad. Aaobat India, p. gS. Women a* the 
malneuy of the |oin( family iy*tan woe not goierally coruMered to be 
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fUud ter political o«« becanae “on account ot their nuural Umitatiora 
they cannot become dfideot adminiitraton." Aliekar. Womtu te 
CMKaotiompp. ii8-<i^Sceabo Majuiwtec. Th4V§dte pp-6'*~S*S- 
■ Aiyar. Jarf/an L*gti 9*4 Soeial Sjfttetu, p. tt. See aim Sehru, ZXwowrj 
9f /atWo, pp. a45-a<S. 

• miad. SiaU (a Aiu(4nt Mia. p. 8. Copta, however, cbaracieriw* Uie 
villace aa "a (nere revenue and police division.” Saanta of lam in Anolaat 
/ndis, pp. 8-14. 

••See Sartcar, I>*«erotte Idoalt to India, pp. 5«-0«' Artide «o ol the 
new Indian cmMitutlon directs the state fovemments to oisanla viOace 
Panchayats. CoastitotiM of India, p. to. 

Al. ly: Avalon, Otaat LiheniHon, p. 11. 

^ 1: Jolly. Jftoor l4i»-3ooJ(S. p. #77. a. Ndrada L 1.1-$! Jolly. y*nd«, 

P'4* . 

■See Bhaodarkar, Aneimtt ITtodn PotUr, pp. iaT-i|t. Also consult Coo. 
maraswamy. Bpiritnat AaOtoritp and Tamporat Pomor. 

“ Vann vn. 14: "Danda" as used here is the ddBcailon ol dap^a (punish- 
ment>. 

• See Aiyanjpir. SdJodJlonnoidp^o, pp. »4-»7* 

•MBfipsram UCVII: Roy. JCoMhidnite, VU, pp. lidii?. 

AspoUanttanta, so. It; Davids, Dtotopnss, p. 68. See also Jayaswal, 
finds Pettly, pp. 169-191: Bbantlatkar, AneianI f tods Polity, p. tSo-iSf- 

• ArtaoMitra, 1. ts: Shsmasaary. Jrontflyo's ArtBaidatTa, pp. 11-03. 
^ec Alyanpr. dneient Indian PoHly, pp. 104-107. Dr. Jayiswal-s thesis 

oi popubf sovereifniy is effectively refuted in detail by C h c nh a l , See his 
Pedio AMCmBUaa, pp. t4S-tSS- Se* •**•» Mookerjl. Mon and XBaneM to 
AnaUnt /ndto, pp. iit-iit. 

the secUoo on Vyasn. Though he might disregard their advice, the 
king wu expected to oooauti bb rainbien on nutten ol policy. For a db- 
ouiicm ai thb phase, sec Sarkar, PoUtiool /nstitutions <md Thaoriat. pp. 

iTd-ry*- 

t^^Mmu IX. e43.149. *54^ Bubler. Vona, pp. gBs-S*?- 
•Ct Jinan I. loa; Buhler, fonn, p. c6. Sec abo Aiyangar, Pd/edhor- 
makdfda. pp. 14-17. 

■The p eep er translation of the Sanskrit Mryn lovotvca some diOIcnlty. 
The urn refer* to the lour basic divisions ol Hindu aodeiy—priest, wartior. 
trader, laborer—rather than to the innuinenble petty caste divlsloru which 
later developed aloof with their attendant systeeas of rules and tescriaknis. 
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The Englidi word “cuie" im roouwooly bees uaed lor eerfo. However, 
ProCcHor S. K. Sakeem e( Dribl Uoivenilf bat wriiien me u loUowt: 
"Miadua would ooc aootpi ihe prceent Englltb uee ol the word ‘caite' at 
appropriate m tbejr would not accept more (ban four ciuMt, wbUe (be caua 
(oday an (houtandt. I fed (bat 'dam’ b a better (ern than 'catic' to eapteta 
the Indian idea of 'Varna*.*' Some Weatem wiiten uae "male'* lo mean ihc 
four oornor or claaaea, and 'aubeaaic'* to mean (he Innumerable twbdivialoaa. 
Candhi'a comnenu on caaie n. tubcaiie may be of Intereu: "1 rcfard Varna 
at a hcnlihy dhrblon of work baaed on birth. It simply menm the fallowing 
on tbepattof uiatlof thebereditarycalllngof our rorcbibcn....lcoiiiider 
(be four (mste} dfvbloiu alone to be fuDdainenuI. naiunl, and caaentla}. 
The innumerable tubcaita are tomedma a convcAlaMe. ofien a blodranoe. 
The aooner (here b fuaion ihc bctier.' (Boee. OnadM, pp. as>-aa5.> In (hb 
ebapier, I am rderrbig to the main dlviaiaet ordy. and have employed both 
the (erma "caalc*' and ‘dam*' (or Sandtrlt oorpa. For a luller analyab of the 
concept of owe, cochuU Hutton. Carle (a /adia; Rao, /ndlaa Carfr Eydem. 
See abw Senan. Oaelr la /adia, pp. 90*109. 

^<fpa III. 9! Jolly. Flehpa, p. 14. The faMirordera rtprctceicd stageaof 
life thme ol itudent, houmhoMer, bcnoil. aacctlc. 

*X.9a. la. 

"The laws of Inberltaoec, for Instance, were dabentcly inwgrated with 
owe autua See Sandal. rAJCevaOpa SatrlN. pp. 1-49. 

" Allhoogh Tagore (hue eapitiiu the origlna of the caste aymem. he b 
highly critical of iu rote In Modem India. Sec hb JfttionMtm, pp. 114-117. 

•CLXXXXII: Boee. g a rloeaMha, p.45B. 

"Hapleadie CLXXXXIl. CXXXXXIII: Beae. AofteemeAa, pp. 459 - 4 Aa- 

•* See chap. vlll. 

"See chap. v. See abo Praiad. Ceveraateaf la dmdeaf ladle, p. 959. 

"See Rao. dadeat fflnda /wMoatarr, 1-7: Iyengar, ^iada £ow, pp. 
T-tg: Law. dadeat Hlada Petlfp, pp. 117-199. 

"See Fnaad, Stole ia dadeal ZniU, p. jig. 

" See Praiad. Ooeemmeat la dadeal /adle, p. gSa. 

" See Law. /aler-State Seiotloaa la daelrot /adle, pp. 1-39: Sarkar. Hlada 
ZReorp «f lairraotioaol EelettOM, pp. 400-408; Aiyan^, Jldjedhsr- 

"Scedmpe. iv and*. 

" diihoddelra L 6; Shamaaattry, JToatlliw'e drttoMrtre. p. lo. 
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CHAPm in: Th4 Rod of Iaw: Manyi 

• 5ee Buhkr, Mm«« p. vril-KX. 

• Duu. OJMtm Httr*, I. Hl-t*: lywiCM. BMm p. t«. 

• a. Jonci. /utUxiM */ ir<iid> Ut», p. X*. when ihe root <• given u ~t« 
ihink,- thin ilgnlfyli^ -wUt“ Menu b mmiitered eogoaw of Engltah “men." 

• Kdih. BamMI Lileralwn. p. 440: Wlniemlti, /mila* X^lantwra, 1.575- 
57 «. 

• Accordlfv W Ibc PiutM-Purapa. See Winiemiu. /a^ Uttraturo, I. 

•MMwani, IfaM, pp. les-M*- Then in said to be louncca '*Muiui'‘ 
niling BOnMnd In fuccotlon—the Mnnu ol the dHuge mTth being the 
tcvenib. See Thowa*. BMo p. ■■ 

• Cf. Wtler. dulhereMp te X«rly CMm. 

*See. tor liMtanee. VeMf'FiugcraJd. BMn Low, p. ado. 

• BUtarf of J>KanMM«(ra» 1, pp. xnMoevL 

• lUtih. doMfcril Iffenhire, p. 443. 

» The indent law treatbet or DharmMhMtrai inually oonulned a ipedSc 
(ccUea dealing with the ruler or king and hb admintatration. For com¬ 
parable panagea la other codes, consult Ihe followlnr tor AMloitM: Buhler. 
Somi l«wi, 1. Foai^ho: Duhkr. doored low, U. 96: lor 

JtoadkeyoM; Buhler, SaeredloiM, 11.199: for dporhmho: Buhler. doond 
Lowt. I. 159. For an exhatatlvc aiulTtb of the VosuaeiMlId, ooiwolt Jba, 
Ifoau. 

wThe jroeueoeiMtd adeaion offered here coiubta of pawages from ehap 
vU. The uarwlatlon used b Buhler, pp. 116-151. The verse structure b pre- 
tostd despite the multipk paragraphing in order to lllusaate the farm of 
these early lacirkal treatises. 

■That b.DhBrma. Artha. and IComa. See chap. U. 

■Thus IMiama has its own wpport. See chap. IL Funbhneni oe dopdo 
b an oaenUai aspect of universal law. Iia luprcatc Importance u the reeirain- 
ing element la the Obarma tystem. aa well at lu haia^ b clearly CMiblUhed 
la these pasBgcs. 

■The “Rakihaats'* smre a das of evil tpiriu. 

■Thb theme b repeited by Kautllya. Vyaia. and Sukn. 

■The four rfUaa were conaideicd te be the chief suppona of Ihe auie. 
namdy: the treasury, the army, the town. Use territory. See Buhler, ifoau, 
P-« 4 - 



NOTES 


"‘'A learned Brafanun' it Ihe mdiilonal d)ie( miniatcr. Kautitya taya. 
"Peace, war, neutrality, marching, alliance, ud making peace with one and 
waging war with another are the tia fomt o( Mate policy.** dfihoidttro VIL 
1. ads: Shtmataiuy. ArOtMUstrt, p. ag}. 

CKAPTEE iv: Bpie Political ScUneo: Tyata 

‘ Profeitor Radbakrithnan tadgnt the epic period to $oo a.C-*0. too. See 
iadion PMiMophp, I. tyi. eye. Thb would piM the acuial event* dctcribed 
Id the epics cbteiy In the Vedk period. 

■See Wintemlu. Indian LiUrtnr*, pp. 3*0-316; Maodomiell. BaatftrU 
LMratnrt, pp. aSg-tSy. 

* Rxialiiunaeluriar, Bea«hrii Xdlerefare, p. 34. 

* See Radhakrishnao, Indian FkOataphf, 1 .478. 

■/Old. Ghothal. however, ptaeza the IfaMSkdroio Uter than Raniltya's 
drtkoMrtro, which to not earlier than the fourth century hd. Siada PoUI> 
font riMon**, p. 76. 

* Indim Uttratnra, 1 .463. 

'Other book* of the KohMMrata sin contain *'Machiatelllaii~ paitagca. 
Thuf in the Adipnrvcn (CXUl. 5.88): ‘'Unpitying and sha^ concealed In 
their leathern caaa. sulking when opportunity cotaes, tweeptng oS all hair, 
king* iboald rcaemhle nion In the mauer o( desuoying their cncmlea.** 
Dull, krakdkkdrata (idipareaa), p, toy. 

* See Ghoshal. Hlada ^ottofool fheerfoe. pp. t So-a 1 a. 

* See Jayaawal. Hindu foltop, p. ay. 

"Chcwhal. Hiadu PeKlfoet nfoerfoa, p tyg. *rhe foUowliig SdaNperMn 
paiBga have been uacd fai the selecuooa in this votumr chap*. XC. XCI, 
XCIt. XCItt XCIV. and CXI. Thoe coapriie Vd. VII. pp. ago-yof and 
460^67 In Royk tranalalioa. 

"The Atiiras ate god* In the carlleR Vedk literatare. bat are later corv- 
tidered u evil qdrlu. In the Rig-Veda the icrm to •oiaetiinci applkd abo 
10 the cnctnie* of the godt. 

w *rhe asanl to a rdiglou* Mcetlc or aage. 

•• In thto and the folloiring sentence* the king to addrewd directly by the 
writer. 

» Hcie we aee the traditional enphatto upon the neoooity (or royal ad. 
viaera, especiaJly the chief Brahman. The purpotc; however, to to insatc the 
king** reipect for the role* of the Oharaia rather than to provide foe popular 
control of government at totne have averred. 
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NOTES 


"CL CoofudiK 'Hlic iBonl cbamiar ot ihote in high potiiion b tJi« 
bmtt. the duncicr ol thoie below it the gnat. When the |tm Im the 
breese upon it. It Mtutedl; bendi." ^enUcK XII. ip: SoothiU. ^Mleett, 
p.114. 

“The Uiy it bcK cautioned againit riding unraly bone* and depbanu. 
Atnoua are being mitten, newt aceounii tell of the death (March at. 
iftSt) of Mmc Minbtcr Scnanayake of Ceylon at a reault ol head Injuikt 
iwlleted in a till ikocD a boiling hone. 

" That it, with great deliberation and patience —m the crane calmly waiu 
forthefiah. 

•In the iniemaiioftal field thb b eaprew c d In the M^^ale theory. See 
diap.«. 

•Cf. Machiaadll: “A prinoe being thiu obliged to know well how to aa 
at a iffifT mnM imitate the loa and the lion.** Th4 ^riae# XVlll! Jba iaoe 
and lha Obeonraea, p. da- 

■The law warning emphadiea that Vyaaa doo not coonael cuch ruihleaw 
nea in iwtmal tinea. Eut it b dlibcult to ace bow an ambiiloua ruler would 
dnw a dear Une between norrnality and emergency. Prcfuaiably the Brah¬ 
man advoert would exetdte the racraiainc InfiuetKe. 


CHAPTER v: Tk9 Art of PoWiea; KaulUya 

* At Tanjore in South India. 

*$ee Bbandariar, daoirnt JIfadu Poltty. pp. s4-gS. 

* In voL S7 of the BibUotAaea Saaabrita of Mywre. He began publUhing 
a imatlte irambtlon in the /adtoa daiigMry aa early u 1909. Among the 
bcucr-known aiudiea in Engiiah on Xauitlya are: Law, dneianr Ctada 
PoUifi Aiyangar. Amaiant Indiaa P»Nt|r; Dhamlarkar, dnaiaat Hiadw 
PoMly. Meyer't Cerwtan iranitaiion b now oonaidcred to be the nwat accurate 
renderii^ of the Sarukrit text in any Wettem language. (Johann Jakeb 
Meyer. iMa dMadlmba Buak van IPan- and EtooMabaa, daa Artkafutr* 
daa EaatUya. Ldptfg. igaft^ 

* Kdih and other Wcticrn adMilaft, however, rejea Chanakya aa the actual 
author for varioui teaaom: There b no reference in the work to eventi which 
occurred in Oiandragupu*! empire; China ia meotfoned by the name aiao- 
elated with that country only cince the Chin oonqaeat. lei ax.; there b no 
mention In the Punnaa of KauUlya at an author, etc. See Keith. Eaaabril 
Lftaratera, pp. tsS-^St: Bltandarkar. daoiaat Hiadu BaVfif, pp- S^* 
Aiyatgar, daaiaal /adbm PoUip. pp. HO-IS*- f*" vigoroua tupport of 
KauUlya at anibor, lee Dikihiur, BAaaa aad KautclfC, |^. iSg-iSfi. 
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* See Crienon, Tut 9 f • Mm, pp. >8-94. 

'See Havell.'-^fVM tiU», p. S7. Alio cdmuU IMkifaltir. Jfnrtwn PctUf. 

'SeeSmith.SorlySiKerjre/fadio.pp. teo-iii. 

* Sec Kene, EiMory «/ Pfcir m arti f f, p. i& 

* Cdben. VoeMmelN, p. 4. 

"See AiysBgar. AuHtnt JnSim PoMtf, p-ss- 

" Burn*. AM* **d Bit lumriflim*, p. 41. 

" See Chcwh*!. iTtetln roMtai n«erfM, p. I *5. 

" Sec ShamtMairy, ArtitatMn, p xvL He flm prtority le the 

«st**t venktn ot Kaudljn ai afilrwt the mtmt venion o( Muiu. See bIm 
C hmhal.AMnfoMrtaajrJMeriei, p 1*9. 

"For * MBBtary diacuuiOA e( ihli chroeology, ate Bane. iTCifory »/ 
XthamaMftre, 1, vl, vU. 

"See Keith, SaiufcrU p 459. 

*‘An*tmt I»Ai** FoUty. p ss. 

"SelecUoM tar Utb vnlume tuivc been takoi {ran the fallowing pauaga 
of the ArtkaU$lra: Bk. 1 . chapa. ip ii; Bk. It, chop, g: Bk. VII. cliapi. 1, t. 
$. Theae oomprtae pagca tj-ip OS 70. t9S*«94. *9S-tj^ In Shamaaaatrr'i 
tranalaitoB <$<1 od.). 

"The priai b, of atone, a aeoct agent of the king. The fomer la made 
(0 appor in royal diafavor foe having dlaobeycd the klng% otden, which run 
contrary to mate rouictloaa. There foUowa a atria of MggcatJon m to ocher 
MiluMe aecret agenta. 

"Such holy men were reputed to be capable of extended laau for purlfiai' 
lion and penance. 

"Correlation of forccaua and government aaion vraa 10 oake iba fraud 
amvindng and inocMc the unefulnca of the ipy. In major nutien. however, 
ibe ’'propba" wai prenunably given advan^ '‘tlpa* m to action fanb- 
comity. In minor deiaUa ibc king could aKord to (oUevt tb* ‘‘predlcthma*’ 
of bit agenL 

"CL Machiavclil: “A prince ought never to make conitnon ante vriihone 
more powcrfnl than hineeU to injure another, nnleai neootily iorca him 
to it." The FHnee XXI: tee rite Prinee end Tka Dtmmrtm, p S4. 


CHAFTEB vi: Ifedtevoi SfofamaiuAtp; 9 «Jtra 

> dnlrraaUi IV. 7. S5S-S5S: Sarfcar. dukrwnUi, p aSo. 

•See Fnaad, Bt*U to ^nefraf JmM*, p 4861 


NOTES 


•See SetUr. inirwilN, p. t: CbodieU SM* PoUtieei TU«iU*. p. So. 
Chothel nokt It with KenMiideka at OM ol the tw« xatm popular lextbook* 
on pollikal adencc In all Hindu literature. 

•See JloAdhh^to, mHporvoa CCXC. St: Rojf. VoUhXdroto, V. S. See 
the Buhter, SmtmI Urn, I. xl*: Oppert. i^oNtleol Sfonlm •/ IM* JaeiMt 
filadna, pp. $4-36; Kane, BUioty •/ Bhomoidrlra. 1 .1 iS. 

•Keith. Soajfcril UUrcttirt, p. 4S4; Chotlial Biadm PMUmI Theorlea, 
p. wrote after KauUiya and drew heavily upon the latter^ 

worlt. 

•iahTwattI IV.y.gSp-SM: Sarkar.duhroatfl, p. tsO. See abo Opperfi uaiv- 
htion in iVUliMl Sfealuw of the iTIadw, pp. iefr-«oS. He arsuca 

that andcni India vm the oriKUtal home of {unpowder and ftreanw (pp. 

SMtV 

• Sarkar, howeaer. uj|sats that the refettneea to piiM and gunpowder are 
birr inccrpoUlloM on an earlier lexL doknuattl, p. 136. For Saritar^ detailed 
analjdi of the problem of Sukra ditonotogy. tee hb iftedv Soeloiepjr. Bk. 
Ih pp- * 9 - 7 *- Sec abo Aliekar, Stola and Oeoerameat ta daalent /adio, 
pp. 1^11. 

• 5 (ar« In daoUnI /adlo, p. 486. 

•Praaad, Stole In Jneient indlo, p. 145. 

■Sdeetiofu from the following pawagei of the dalhonltl have been ined 
in (hb volume: Peru of chap, i, ocmprUIng pp. 1-55 in Sarkar^ uanlaiion. 

■inti b the leknce o< public policy or what today we would term poliikal 
In the brooder teme. Thb and the foUowing paragraph itrem the 
nipreme value of thb diKipUac to (he ruler. 

•The preording analyib of (he taste tyttem revtob the liberal future of 
Sukia't thought. The Important point here ta that penooa are given mate 
or dm HaliM in tenna of their aaua) work and individual ebaraeter and 
abiUty, rather than by birth. In a basic aciue, however, thb b not laconabtcnt 
with iTiditlofial Hindu prindplca. for we And a timilar viewpoint in Ifontt 
(XXI. 114): "Even if ihoutandi of BrabmaM who... arc unaequalnicd with 
the Veda ...meet, they cannot form a [JiMlldal] aitembly.’* Bubkr, ifann, 
PP.510-S11. 

■The VlMhehhor ue the ouuasia or batbatlana. 

■ CL Manu't (our rlhdea (chap. Ul, a. ty). 

■ The vlfdyar are sente desirei which, aecoedlng to Sukn, turn to pobon 
when ful&lied. Thb paragraph b a vivid expromon of a thcab common to 
Hindu Sbaitraa. Cf. Plato: "Which b in tXie trueet msm interior, the man 
who b orereome by pleasure or by palnP* 
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>* King Nala it (eMur«d la one o( liic epkodet ot ihe VtUkUreie. He 
Naked ftU liii poiwti i otw. indudinf bli dedwt on the dice—ood lotc 
Yudhbibira wu the cMeu o 4 dw five beDibcn of the IfofidtMroM. He loo 
loci everrthinf on (he dice—hit kingdom, trife. and brotben. 

" Thcoe wb|eat and iboM a( itte end of thlt parafraph and Ihe bccin< 
niug of (be next—tuggcH (he nomal field of aalvity of (he Hindu tuie. 
They will be rccognited w lypica] {te«N of adminiiuaiioa in mow tuiet. 

■■Tbete dkury precepet are iraditioiul In Hindu modidne. Alihough 
bated on different peeralaet. ibcy may be compated to ntodem tegviailont 
governing a "balaBCMl diet.'* We find In (hoc and the Mlowiog powifa ait 
amnting Jumble of advice (o (be ruler ranging from penonal hygiene lo 
high-level uatctmciMhip. Bui it mucl be reme u ibefcd that, to the Hindu 
ibeoriit, penonal flinat and morality irerc ira^iarable from lucecatfui ad- 
mJniatratiom. 

** That It, with (be White UmbielUt of tovcfdgmy. 

*lnatherword(.(heroyal bodyguard. 

* We have men In (he preceding pattagei a repealed Intbunce on penonal 
monltcy for the head of (be ttaie. Here we have tbe lecond lifeguard againti 
the abute of (be ruling power, umcly, rt^tect lar public opinion. 

CHAPTER VTi: TAd/tuiwn ^RdmmffihCd 

' Tbit it not In any kmc to deny the inpOTUnce of Motiem eomrlbuilone 
to Indian life In lueh Aeldi at hluoriognpliy, tnd (be rok of Sikhlam and 
other movemenu, tuch w that of Kabir. arWng directly or Indirectly out of 
tbe Mohammedan impacL For a cemdK inrvey of t^ efleett of Motlcm 
culture on modem Indian dviliaiioa. tec Abdul '*Tbe Cultural 

Itiiluenoet of Itlajo.*' in Ctrratt. X«pM|r e/ ImdU, pp. afiy-gof. For a piaurc 
of Motlcm achievementt under the able ruleotAkbar (1541-1005). kc Nehru, 
HUouMrp of fadio, pp. 154-168; Majumdar. Bitterf «/ /adio, pp. 447-^461. 

' See Cbecbtf, if Mu PoKfieol Tkeeriet, pp. tog. a47<>«d9; Ptatad. 0 et«va- 
niral to daoiral iadto, p. 145. 

* See Sanna. JfeaoUtaaet «/ JETtoduirai, pp. fie-yo: Majumdar. Ilitteqi of 
India, pp. Sit-BaS. 

* See Moreland and Cbatterjee, Bittorf of /adto, pp. 54 *~ 8 to- 

* See Majumdar. £r<ffer|f«//n<ha, pp. Sifi-fiti; RawUmon./adfo, pp. 408- 
4og: Nehru, Diaaoeery of /adto, pp. giy-f ifi. 

* Majumdar. PoIittoaJ TboufM, pp. spa-ggt. 
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’See Ndiru. 9t pp- 8 « 7 -S‘#! JUgoiln. TtAic India, pp. 

77 -«e«. 

■ TIm CbriuUn mlaiOMria conuibuied to the intellcetaal revival of the 
period, and iboae at Serampere are credited with the foundinf at IndJart 
jeumalbta. Moreland and Cbatierjee. HUtart •/ India, pp. S 4 i-M*> 

an account of the Am tinlvenity. ace Acahadrl, UniaartitUa at /ndio, p. ji. 

•Caodhi WM a native o( Kathiawar in wettem India. 

■ Brahmo SamaJ—ii|nitjrlng. "Society oC God." 

» Sac HaJuTudax, PaHtUaX rho«ph<> P^ *- 7 li Nehro. ITiaaovarjr»/ India, 
PP-8'5-1‘7- 

” Mijumdar. roMioal r*o«ph(> p. 78-80: aee alw Sen. PoMllaal ThaafM 
at rapara, pp. 59-80. 

aMamaiatanat at Siadaiam, p.71. 

>*Sama. XcMUaenaa a/ iflndirUes pp. ,90-91. Sec abo Majumdar, SMory 
af India, 99-tia-dx^. 

"See Sarmi. Bcnafaaoaaa 0/ fflndufaa, pp. iir*>8s. CoUuUe, too. war a 
Cbk{iowan brabiBan from wolem India. CandhI haa tald of him: "In the 
tphcre of poUtio the place that CoUiale occupied in my bean durinf hia 
Uleiime and oecvpfaa even now waa and la abaoluicly iinlt|ue." duto^- 
re)ifcy,p.iai. 

"DeyaiMnda ww the eon of an orthodooc Brabnutn of Candhl’i native 
Kathiawar. Arya SainaJ dcnotci "Aryan Society" or, by connoution, 0 re- 
lifiow aockty o( traditional India. Tbe name ihiu cmphaaiied that the 
new otipnlatltm «ood for Indian as sfainu "locelfn" prindplca. 

"Dayananda^ bdlefr are bcM expteised In hk major worlt the Satyortko 
iVoMia. Tbb baa been tmnilaicd by C Bhantdwaja under the title rHa 
£fpkt at Truik (published by the Arya SamaJ. Madras. 1931). A brief Enttish 
summary fa contained In Prasad's BtUefa at fraeafa Boyonond SarMwall. 

“See Sanna. Htnaltaanaa af fliadaiaai, pp. ids-iftS- Majumdar. Siatory 
af fadio, pp. 889-884. 

•S« Nehru. Taioofii Treadoai, pp. 35. 85. On haring of Tllak'i daih, 
Gandhi oelalmed. "My lUongeH bulwark fa |ona." dntoMaprapky, p. 611. 

“Sen. 3 >oNliaoi rbaupM 0/ Tiipora, p. tio. Note that Sanua. however, 
traces the new univenallsn to the Upanfahada. 

■Cf. Oa^ India — taat, Praaani, and Twtwra, p. ayS, Aurobindo Chose 
aces thra stags of the Indian Renainancr the reception of European con- 
ucta, Indian ractlon sgainit European influence, and iranamuiaiJon or 
tndisniaiion of the new elcmcnu. AaaUaaaea in India, pp. 31-33- 
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CHAPTER viii: Clou; Vivtkananda 

' For I complete biofraphy, cormiIi Yogeshwaniwnda. IV* 0/ 5 «m«( 
rtveteMwte. Many pen^ detaib an tx found in letten and other 
writinfa compiled In M» CompMc IPorka. See abe Sarma. ffnnirffanft 0/ 
ITiadvins pp. asy-adj. For the lot o( hb riawut Chic^ ipoch in 1S93. 
ace Barrow*, rortd’* i>«rUaMM<, pp. For hb naiicaal tontribu- 

ifom. aec nannerjea. VeUw JBvOdar*, pp. laB-ias. 

'HarfeoAia CLXXXXU: Bom, gartrom a ba. pp. 458-s45r>. Although the 
gariaoAia b tometitMt contidered pan of the gabdbbdnUa, it b aeniully 
an appendix to U. WniemiCA fadlaa Lberatare, 1.443. 

* Vivekananda wrote 10 Herbert Spencer U ibe time. crltUbinf tome of 
hb cbMMia. and received a note in r^y. 

* Yoteabwatananda. Uft tf Bwaail Pfoefeanaada, p. 7. 

* fotaard Treadom. p. aya The patMgc* whkb Mlow have been Mleeicd 
from godera fndia, pp. 10-43, * trmmlatioo e( a ceniribtiiion by Vivekan* 
anda to the Bengali poiodicai rdbodbeaa o( Ward), iSgp Tbe bmic thab 
of thb emay wm propounded three year* earlier by Vlvekananda in • letier 
to Mary Hale. Thb ha* been pubUihed In hb /arptrad faih* (pp. tpy-epS). 
A boimile of tbe original letier at the Raaakrbhxia>VivekanaMla Center, 
New York City, ahow* tbit it wa* wrilccn in London, i8g6. Thb happen* to 
be tbe year in which Cociane Mom pubibhed bb bmou* BbrnraK dl 
Saimaa PaWlioa, expounding in in cMnpleictt fora hb own theory of cyclei 
among tbe ruling d**»f* npeclilly In Europe. 

*In thb context, Sauva, Ra^ and Tuna* refer to the three mode* or 
facet* of human nature according to Hindu peychokigy. A* u*ed here. Saliva 
repreienu virtue or InieHigetKe: Raja, courage or pamhiii; and T^ma*, lad* 
nett or MupMliy. Tbe higher cwic* are con t idered at having laore of Sail** 
and let* of Tama* than the lower cade*. 

’ Vena wai a detcendant of Manu who odended the god* by irabUng that 
rcliglou* ncrilket be dodlcated to hlmwlf alone. Tbe Putanai |^ve varloua 
account* of hb mbeonduet and punbhmeni. CL goHrwdUa U: Bote. gari> 
Mawbo, pp. 4-d. 

'‘'Maya” b a profound concept in Hindu pblleiapby. A* wed here, it 
repreaenu a prbKlpie rsponiible ior the creation of the pbenooicnal world 
and ka attendant probtena. 

*Thb wu the Cupu polltkil ayitem (aa. 3W-d47), with the capital at 
Pauiipuira—tbe modem Patna. Gupta role wat a 'golden age' for India. 
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• For Mokiha Mihe jori of life. «*«?■ ‘I- 

»' TTi# p*'^*** b t memhcf of • tow »i»bo»te of Sooih ladU- Tltc term I* 
lonetima «e<J to any dnpiirf perw* of tovreit ttatut. 

CHAPTER ix: The Tr«» Frttdom; TaQort 

• Sec Du. Tepof*. pp. 8-S: Sanna. EduiauaM o/ BWolcw, pp. $4 i-HOo: 

Sen. PoMItoei ♦/ foporc, pp. i-tt. 

• Sec .Sen. PoKHeol •/ ropof*, pp. tS-ty; Da*, rapera, pp. i«-S‘- 

•Freu Tasofc'* addre* on Ra« Mohan Roy. quoted to Sen, PoWrtoel 

ritoopAt */ repore. pp. ti-ta. 

•Cluhanya and KaWf were «»iec«U>.<cmury rcUsiou* refonnen who 
peached doctrine* lyniheHiIng Hindu and Mo*lem croetl*. S« Radbakriah- 
cun. /adtoa PAitocepAp, II. Syo. 760. 

• RqpnUng the unirerdty at 8*ntinlk«*n. tee Ray. PAiloupAp •/ RnMa- 
drtntofA ropeec, pp. 7*d. 

• OreoKu Unflf. pp. iS‘-»S*- Thb attUndc wu ehtTaeterialk of Tagore 
and w doubt Invoked weh a iribuie u ibe loltowing from Nehrus "I wW» 
to pay my deep homage to one who bu been u a beacon llgfat to all ^ ut. 
ever potoUng to the Gner and nobler upcct* of Ufe and never allowing w 
to (all Into the niu which klU todividual* u well u nation*." Sen. PoHltoel 
TbeefAl 0/ fapore, p. I. The teleaion which foltowi b uken frttir an »ay 
enUtkd "Nationalbm In India." comprtoing pp. itS'iU •*» Tagoret Haiiam- 
ohm. 

*Sec abotc. n. 4. Nanak wu the founder of the Sikh rdiglon. 

*The Indbn National Congrm* b the prcicnt ruling politkal party to 
Indb'i Pirllamcnt. 

• Sec. however, above, chap. vi.n. 11. 


CKAPTEH x: Ootiminidiif anrf Man: il«roH?i<io 

•"Salniaiien to Aravtoda Choee,” quoted In Sen, PoHltoaJ TAMpht 0/ 
T*ew, p. ta. Dr. Aniya Cbakravany. fomcriy of Cakutu Univettlty. who 
acTved « Tagote'i iccmatT. hu ulvbed me that Tagore, to all proUbflity. 
w» umwarc of Cbote^ teoet political actlvlile* at thh period and the 
trIbiiM wat therefore In reference to hb litmary achlevemcnl*. 

•See NlkWlananda. Sri JuroWiido, pp. si-pai Sarma, lee«tia«ee •/ 
JlinMim, pp, soS-git. 
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* He to referred to In India and etoewhere at Sri Auretiioda. irf may be 
(ruttlaied at ''mtour,'' bnt to conkkrcd a Utle of rapect—“IlIiMriout.'' 

* NikhiUianda. Bri UtrreMado, p. ge. 

* For hit dcuiled meiaate to Andhra Unieenitr on ihto lar pieblen, tee 
the Eimdu (Madrat). Dec la. 194^. The rcccBtiy approved plan lor the cre¬ 
ation of a new Telugu-tpeaking Mate otu of twnhera Madras State ahowa 
that Ihto iDOvcment. which Chotc supported, hat borne (rail. Uiyuittic 
ptoWncet. however, have been feneraUy diacoutaged by ihe Indian govern¬ 
ment u a pomible threat to natiooai imKy. 

*The Rig-Veda to a collectloo of religious hyniiit and to the earliest cre¬ 
ation of Indian llieraturc The Uponhhada are ipcculaiive worts created at 
the end o( ibe Vedic period and give phfloaophk exprettion to Vedk ideas. 
The RhepoMd OU* to a part of the epic SreAdtJMrota. It to the mow pejxilar 
poen of Sanskrit liicrature artd omaidered by Radhakrtohnan (/ndim ni- 
loaophy. I. stp-S**) •• the mow ineuentiai week In Indian thou^u. 

' Indian Covernment. fadla ATewe SaUettoi, Dec il. iggo. p. 7. The ma¬ 
terial in the (allowing emay has been takoi from CbOM, Tit BpirU oad 
form o//milm PoNIp, pp. dt-gi, 

* The Eatt Indica or Indonetia. 

*Tbe Pahwat were elghicenih-cenctiry rulcrt In the Uaratha polkleal 
tyttem with its capital at Poona kt wettem India. 

** The Rtohb are tagea or teen. 

** The Mo reEen to the Indian |olBt family lyitcin. 

■* See above, B.g. 

" It wai following Ihto bloody war fat the third century ah. ihai Aaoka 
renotinced mlliury conquew and devoted himirif to proau%sting the 
Ruddhiu docirincB of noniojury. 

** That to, the Brkiah Caw India Company. 

"Vijayanagara was destroyed in 1565, and the Manthas rose under their 
lender Shivaji In the aevoiteenih century. 

"The Rajpota were a vaUant military group srito restoted the Invodets 
tor centuries from wiongholdt In Rajputana. fai the deaen region of north- 
wew India. 

■* The Sikh Rhaba or 'Elecf’—e military order like the Rni^ Templan 
of the Middle Agm in Europe. See Rawlinaon, fndie, pp. S79*sFi. 

" Singh was the great Sikh leader involved with the Britidt In the Afghan 
war of iSgS- Fadnavto (Farnavi^ wti the auutc "Indian MadiiavcUi*' of the 
Maratha governmeni. Hit death in iSoo maifci the decline of the Maraiha 
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pow«. 8d«li. (Stodi.) w« «oAer .W. 

Swr the bulk « fenipet (n I7«». Tot an aawM of ihto tf^tu 
tcMkrt. tee kejwwiM. Oitloty e/ /«»«. PP- 7 »P ^'5 Raw**^**. 

«*""*"* ■«*" b«<. »* “«* **«*^ **>* 

dewolfifolaBeirafe. 

-Sbakii ■«« -poW- and U a ptofound aod tridoprend eotwept n 
Indian pbU»ophy. There are rariout Shakil lecu in India which wonhlp 
tanlelM ener^a the hifhtnt decncni. A* ^ 

pcnonihed a* a goddeat reptetenting the creative tercet ©I the unlwtte. 


CHAPTtR xi: ypnwoJdnee at Poliiieal Powtr: Oandki 

> Cendhi k plaeed la« In thU analytii. after AuroWwte Ch^ 
hr itriet dawwl««T. Chore waa the youitfer. Becauae et AufoW^I retire- 
SL. btreeter. cEdW. poMtleal actWUe. twttlntre tor « 
and hU writinp inctoded here are mote recent than the relectlooi from 

Cbeae. 


• See Andtewt. OeadU, pp- ir*> 7 > 

•for the toU ttory. ice Ws dtrtoWoprcphp, pp- «-«•• Reg^cdlng hh to- 
Tohemeni fa poUika. tee FeuMf Mia, p. j«8. 

• GMWtlt Caxtdhf. Salfafffoia to deato U/rtee. See alio Jonea. 

(Toadhi, pp. It'io?. 

•r« an ereimai* of Candhil Imprtreton on hb eountrymen at thk U«. 
an Kripalani. Oa»dM tha Slalaaman, pp. tor a picitiie of hla aetfaiiiea. 
omtvli Praiad. Sntjwpretei to Choreporan. 

• For a totthand Indbn ImpreiafoD of Oeneret Dr®, the Britiah c^aod. 
tog o«cre. and the whole Amrltaar tragedy, lee Nehn*. Towred ftoedoin, 

PP< 9 - 5 '- . 

•See hh detohteprephp, p. 90. He oonaldeted the laat etneuen renea of 
the Cttd the key to bh phitoiophy. 

• Sec hb datoktopraphp, p. 4*. 


• lioktaHtarmopariM* CCLXVI. 6. 

»For hit debt to TIUk and Cokhale. tee above, chap. vU. Regarding 
Thoreae tee n. ii below aod n. to below. Candhl abo acknowledga many 
other IraiKneet. including the New Tretoment. For a aurwy of ihe 
of CandWb idret. ree Dhawwi. PaHHaal PMtetophji 0/ Ifokofmo OondM. 
pp. 7-it. See abo Radbalubbnan. OrMt /ndiM, pp. ig-Ci. 
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'^Satyagnha onoM properly be tmwbtcd la • brief sketch. Gandhi 
dctnes It at (oUeurt in yoMp /MHa (pp. ist-ttj): ”Satya(nha. then, it 
Utenily htddinf on to Traih and it means, therefore. Trvih-lbrce. Ii ex< 
dude* the useof rioleace because man it not capable of knowing the absolute 
truth and, therefore, not competent to puaith. The word wm ooiaad in 
South Africa to diuinguiah the noorlolcnt rcaittaace of the Indians of South 
Africa from the ooatentperary ‘pamire reiittaace* of the tuffragctiei and 
othen. li it net eonedved at a weapon of the weak.... Civil Disobedience is 
dvU breach of uomoni statutory auctaeDts. The expression ws«, so hr ss 
I am aware, ooiaed by Thorcau to signify his otnt resistance to the taw* of 
a slave state. He hu IcN a mtateriy treatite on the duty of CMl Dbobedl- 
cnce.... NocMoftpcratloD. too, like Civil Dbobedicnee it a branch of Satya* 
giaba which includa all nonviolent rciitiance for the vlndlcatioa of TnMb.** 

’*Gontuk Rao. PhOotephf of JMtst; tee alio Sanaa. Mtnmlotomot of 
5 ia 4 «fein> pp. 581. 

** Dote. defreCioae from OmidM, pp. xl. xli. The Caadbl materia) which 
CoUowt hat been uken from Fouap fadio edited by lUjendra 

I'taaad. pp. atS. aay. tsi. tsa, 15$. ajs. eAo. *85. tM, and ako from BtUoHoot 
fn^ OmiM, edited by N. R. Born. pp. 8,17,41.1*. icp. iim iis, iti, lat. 
!*$• >> 4 > '* 5 > *SS- > 54 < tSS* >S 7 > >d 9 > ’8t. Candbl't writiogi are lea ’’rystem- 
atic” than thoac of tite other autbon in thfi volume, la attempting to edit 
them around coneistent tbemet it has been neccaary to piece togmher paa- 
aga varying in time and tovrcc. There U alwayi the lidt io to doing that 
ttateraenu will be placed out of coatext. The haard, however, is here 
minimised since my purpose is to seleet ‘'limelea’ rather than “dsicd* ma¬ 
terials. I am more concerned with his brosd priociptes than hh opinloRi on 
pasing iauet. From this standpoint 1 believe the writing as proented are 
representative and fairly chceen, 

" Haiischandn was a ctiebraied king of andenc Indian legend. There aro 
accounts of him la the dUnrajra Brdkatopa, the Ifdpfcaadaya PiirA|M, and 
the ifoAMAdroto. These tell bow he offered hit kingdom and wealth as a 
lacridciai gift and of hit fubtequeot ordeals. 

** Swaraj generally mcau poUtkal Imlcpctidcncc or Klf-govenunent. For 
Caodhi'i comintntt on Swaraj, tee Touap fadie, pp. Stp-^po. 

** First World War. 

" See n. 6 above. 

"Mahavlra or Vardhaaana (599-5*8 M) was the founder of the Jain 
religion and a ooniempotaiy of Buddha. See lUdhakriihiun, fadfsa FM- 
I* tSd-tgi. 



NOTES 


» Arjufta te the hauie wtttlor of a taule tUaniNcd In the Otia. and "Ihii- 
yodhana and the other Kauravas^ are hh eoenuca. 

»Cf. Thoieau: "A right man li ■ majoritjr of one." See Diwakar, iefjM* 
froha,p.9. 

CKAFTER xii: Th« Wkit4 Vm^rtUo 

* The nabrelia alio rymboUKa religbMa aoihority and ii uied with permna 
of high ipirliMl atialnnent. mdi u the heath of the great rellglotB centers 
hMioded by the Hlndo leaden Sankara and Ramanuja. The author hu men 
the umtaella employed In ceremonial proecMioni in India. Thb varied UM 
illwtreter Che ultimate common baih of apiritual and temporal authority in 
the Indian inditlon. The umbrcUa lymbol la of very great antiquity and b 
found la many Middle Eaat and Far Emt areas. It appeara (nuyllted form in 
Buddhht andiUccture-ebore the great Stupaa. It wai eartied Into MaUya 
and Indonesia hy the South Indian TaroUh nhoae lAOucnce begim at leut 
m early u the aecsnd century. In the great Suit* which derrioped in them 
arcaa. ctm elaborate court procedure of the Hindiu was cstahUUMd—indad- 
inc the Imignla of the Royal Umbrella. Even the htcr Mohammedan auluna 
retained the earlier procedure! and syrnhob. which are in um in tMtie areas 
L'abrrib b yellow rather chan white. In India itadf the Umbrella tymbol 
was uacd in otnapiratively recent times notably by ShlTa|l. leader of the 
Kicti KvcntccnUi-cmiury Maralha empire In western India. He proclaimed 
hbnaell after the coccnaiian ceremony as cehotfrapali or "Lord of the 
Umbrella." 

■The reader will recognlre chew pamagea » cawrpu. in aetnc inaianees 
reedlted. from the prccedJag lelectiCHia from Manu, Vlvefcanaoda, Vyasi. 
Tagore. Chew. Stihra. and Candhi. Tlw Kauiilya excerpt, however, b from 
drfhsiaafm I. j. B. (Stiacnaiaairy. p. 7.) 

' For a ifohSbMrors source of Candbi'i remarki, we Miuuiadar, JIfshalaui 
Candhi. p. i. For Nduu^ comnaenu on this itMRK. ace A’Mrw o« OnndAt, 

‘Conuilt Sarkar, J^ofiliool /nstiluflOBt and fhsovfw; and hb Siadu 

Soeiofon'- 

• See chap, li 

*Thcw are. however, the ioRuenccs of Hindu tradition here notably In 
the eiKoeragetneni giwn to village Panchsyats or local governing couitdb. 
aitd. acevditig 10 Dr. Sarvepalli Radbakrbhnao. in the preamble iiietf. 

' Cledbill. EepuMle *f iadio. pp. 
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moralUy. 161; fourteen Maau as 
rulera, 170 n. C 

Voau, Code •/. See MauaedOlId 


SfaaaeadUlId, 7, 168 a. 98. 168 a. 
45. 168 a. 46. 170 a. II: dirosol- 
egy ot 9. 27. 51: importance ot 
12, 26: inndatcd by Jones, 80; 
source of Hindu penonal law. 164 
n. 8: and Sb Henry Maine, 166 
0.22 

Marathaf.79, 89.192,186.197.179 n. 
9.179 a. 18 

ir8r8«t|i4«*o Ptwdge, 181 n. 14 
Marrl^e; in Manu, 92: la Sukn, 
71; in Vivchananda. 102 
Maieriallam. 101. 110-111.114. III. 
120: of the British in India. 158; 
prodaloMd by Cdrodhee, 169 n. 6 
Maurya dynasty. 7. 10, 50, 52. 126. 
116: coUipae of Kshatrlya nde of. 
27; placed on Mapdha throne. 
50; KautUya'l drChaidatro and, 
51; penal legislation of. 196 
Maurya empire: expansion of. 9: 
abaorhi Hindu republics. 19; not 
sBCfUloned in Kaulilya, 172 o. 4 
Maya. 160,177 0.8 
Medidoe, Hindu. 175 a. 15 
Memphis. Egypt, 129 
Uenhanta. See Vaieyat 
Mimania: and application ot Satri- 
tls. II: and analysb of Vedic liter¬ 
ature. Itt a. 21 

JftmdMd ffjidy* iVdMtt, 166 a. 21 
Minbierx 16: ia Manu, 91-64; tn 
KautByi. 57-69: in Vyam. 49. 47: 
in Kautllya. 55-58; in Sukn. 70, 
72-74; king expected to consult, 
188 n. 44 

Misaionariet, Chibtian. 176 a. 8 
MUlhferd, 186 n. 17 
Mkchdihu. 87-68.174 n. U 
Modesty in the king, M 
Moguls. 79, 128. 192. 198, 197. See 
else Moelems 
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MohBiBMd. 164 n. IS 
MohamtiMUiu. 8 m Modem* 
if«ftfaA*niM}wrv«is 160 a. 9 
Moktb*. K 15. lOS; tynofiTmoiit 
wlUi S**n|. IM; found In Up<int- 
tbtdi. 166 D. I 

Monudkr: in Hindu puiiiict, 16; 
nitt u b**l* oL SI; leeoad ttafc 
nf poUikal cTde. 90: wcakou tree 
MKtBblk*. 133; and the unlurtan 
«ate. 1)4: fyinbottad 07 Wbiie 
Untudla. 157; Indian (ndJtion 
of. challenged by Jayaiwal, 165 a. 
t) 

Marallty u baait o( Hindu theory. 
S4, ITS a. SI 

Moaok. Caetano, 197 n. 5 
Mealcni conqueat. 8: and Mfcorical 
ctuondagy. 9; eadi oeative pe> 
rfod of Hindu ibeory. 79; poUll* 
cal evtU after. ISS: foflure of. iSS: 
reaiaied by Kajpou. 197 
Modemt. 6. 10. 163 n. 9; friction 
with Hindu. 16; boycoa En|)iah 
ediKadon. 60; IndianitaiJoa of. 
196, 164 n. IS; poildeai Oteorie* 
of, 104 n. IS; contribution* of. to 
India. ITS n. 1 

Udier. Max. &nt editor of Rig- 
Vc(b.60 

Muni, 59.171 n. IS 
Muiaulmam. St* Moalcma 

Nda. 69; identity of, 17S n. 16 
Nana Fadanvit. 8m Fadnavl*. Nana 
Nauk. 109; founder of S&h rc4i- 
fion. 176 a. 7 

Nanda king of Magadha, 90 
Narada (Vdrodo) quoted by Ran 
Mohan Roy. 8S 

K4r*8a, C*d* of. Sm Law code* 
NaitonaJlHi; Indian. 69-66: Vive- 


kananda m fyaobol of, 69; in Ta¬ 
gore. no, 119-119: in Candbi. 
147,156 
Negroc*. 109 

Nehru. Jawaharlal, 169 n. 1; on In¬ 
dian IlicTacuK. 8: on duty. 16; on 
VivekanamU. 89 
Nepal, 87 
Neutrality. S6-69 
Newioti. liaae, 140 
ATHi, 66-07. 79, 174 m. 11; and 
Aiibaduuita. 164 n. 10 
tnUiSrtra, 6. 64; in Sukra. 66, 07 
AHNoabpomrM, 166 a. 9 
NooooOperacion, 140: in Gandhi, 
144-146. 146, 151-193, 196; a 
branch of Satyagraha. 161 n. I). 
8m aUo Satyagraha and ClvU dU- 
obedienoe and Pa«i«« rataunce 
NonvtoleBee. 141; In Candbi, 146- 
147. 149. ISO 

North India. 6. 11: MoMMroto 
war in, 90; Maurya dynaaiy oon- 
troli, SO; Modem conqueat of, ISO 

Oligarchy, S9 

Orden of Hindu lodety. Si; In 
Manu, 90 
OriM. 196 

J>odmo J*urO(t4,170 n. 5 
Pall. 8m l-anga^ 

Palmlatry. lue of, by iplea. 96 
Panchalaa,96 

Panchayau, 19. 166 n. M. I6S n. 6 
Pandit, 99 

Panda, loa of Vyaai. 96 
Panlpai. Battle of. 190 n. 16 
Parlahi. 104. 178 n. 11 
ParUatnentary tradlUon. 6.154 
Pardci. Indian poHdeal. 119. 1S9. 
8m alM CoogKH party 
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Pialvc rednance, iSI n. II. Em alto 
Satjragnba ond NoncoOpcntlMi 
and OvO dbob«dience 
Paulipulra empire. 100, 177 n, 0 
Pathan empire. 182. 136.137 
Peace: In Manu. SI: la VTMa. 43: ia 
Kauiflya, 56-63: in Tagore. 117: 
In CW. 126. 131 
Periia. 126 

Pcraonnd. MhnlAiatraUve.8S 
PahwM. 126. IT* n.» 

Petition o( 1652 to Otc Britith Par¬ 
liament. 106 

Plato; coiKqM of juaOcsol 21; CTde 
theory of. 23 

Plcaaure. IS. SS: In Menu, SS-SO, 
34: lit Vyaaa. 41: ki Sukra. 66. M, 
72: in Vivduutanda. «S^: Plato 
on, 174 a. IS. Em olao Eama 
PomHcbcrTy, 123 
Poona. 82. U 
PorbanOar, 130 
Ponugoc»e.S0 
Poaltivicm. 166 n. IS 
Prajapatl, 20 
Praud. Beni, 65 

Pre-C3triciian era: BuddhUt and 
Jafai wrlilfigi begia In. 8: Sokn 
dated in, 9 
Pride, 99,94,112 
Prlcaat. Em Brahmana 
Prino*. MachiarallCa. 50. ITS B. 21 
Prlmep. Jainea. 80 
Protection, need and duty of: In 
Manu. 26-34; in Vyaaa. 38-13: ia 
Sukra. 71,74 
Pubtic opinioa, 173 a. 21 
Puniihment; in Manu, 29-30; In 
Vyaaa. 40-41; In Sautfly*. 67-58; 
in Sukra. 67,70.72,74; in Gandhi, 
149. See alio Dan^ 

Punjab. 106 


Punnai. 6. 7. 85. 164 a. 9: tell of 
nreoly-el^i Vyaiaa, 96; tell of 
Chaaakya’a life. 90. 172 a. 4; at¬ 
tacked ^ Oayananda. 83; on King 
Veam. 177 a. 7 
Purohita, 18 

Punnha aa aource of caatea, 21 

QucciH.S2.54 
Qur^n. Em Koran 

Kacca. 106-109, 112-llS. 116-118, 
128,136 

Radbakiiahiian, Sarvepalli. 82: on 
Indian phJIoaophy, 14; on Auro- 
Undo, 124; on period. 171 
B. 1; on Indian Conotltuiion of 
1960, 182 0.6 

Raja. 17; in early Vedic period. 4 
St j e d k ar ma, 17 

EijodkomoMn^a of Lakamldhanh 
Sytyaholpatora, 167 n. U. 167 n. 
21, 167 a. 29, 166 a. 39,169 a. 99 
RajM ia Hindu pay eb olegy. 89, 177 
& 6 

Rajpuiaaa. 17* a. 16 
Rajputa, 196.17* a. 16 

i7f n, IS; Ja Muiu, 80 
Ram Mohan Roy, It 8t S3.89.86; 
founder of Brahnio SamaJ. 81: 
Tkfore impremed by, 106 
Rama. Prince. 95 

Ranukfiahna, 82; net by Vivekan- 
anda.87 

Ramakridiita Mimlon, 87 
Ramakriihna Order. 87 
Ramanuja. 182 n. I 
EdmEtmao.’ predocl of epic period, 
35: unditiOB of, 126; heard by 
Caitdhi. 141 

Ranade, M. C. 61. SS: and aodal 
retorma, 82 
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kolitm, pdlitjal: tracba on, 7: 
in idnti^rMa, t7; ot Chtnakra, 
SO. SI; StrkAf and Arthaihutra 
wriUnpon, IM 
Rebirth, dearine of. 22 
Retortni. Indiait. ti-U; In Ctndhl, 
ISO 

Rdifioa: Vedk, S. 4: Diiatwa m. 
14: pncUca oL by kii^. 72; for- 
*akln( oC 77; Weatem coiuepc of. 
lOS 

Rcnaimim, Indian, 0. 79-W; doei 
not follow Akbor'a regime. 104 n. 
It; ihtce Mage* of, 170 n. 21 
Rcpublla. Hiflda. S; and Indian 
detMoacy. 11: mbmoged in 
Maorya empire, 10 
RlghteoutaoL 5 m Dbanaa 
Righu: in llindn law. 10; Nehru 
oo. 16 

RirVeda. S. 170 n. 0: poliUcal 
ipecidatioM In. 7.104 n. 7; origin 
of caaia in, 21; edited by Max 
HuUer, 00: mra of AoroMndoli 
thooght, 123; Ainraf in. 171 n. 11; 
chrooology of, lOS a. S 
RbUi. 120. IS4. 140. 170 a. 10 
Rome. 120-129. 139 
Roaneau.J. J,. 10 

Roy. Ram Mohan. 5 m Ram Mohan 
Roy 

RunjU Slngfa. 5m Singh. Runjit 
5obkd,4 

SaoUletal erremonla, 4.9; in Manu, 
SI; in Raoritya, SS; in Viadcan* 
BDda.90.9S 

Sail. E. M, «« nature of pofUkal 
theory, 11 
Saivitm. 106 a. 0 

Sakacfta. 1 X. on deOnitiofl of term 
“cMte.' 160 a. 47 


Salvndoo. Chrbilan eoneept of, 14 
Sombitaa: political idena la. 7; met¬ 
rical Ve^ hyaanaa, 104 a. 7 
OOMiti, 4 

Sankara, 162 n. 1 
Saoikril. 5e* Language 
Soniinikeian. 107. 176 n. 5 
^dnlipornM, 12, SO; poliika] mal- 
bm hi, 37. 91; Ahliua doctrine 
in. 141 

Sataawaii. Dayanaada. 84* l>ayan- 
anda Sararwati 

Sarkar, B. R.. II; and realbm of 
Arthwhaitn writinga, 100 
Satma. D. S., on Ram Mohan Roy. 

StUajMha BrOanu, 107 n. SI 
Saitn in Hindu ptycholcigy, 69.177 
a.0 

Saiyagraha, 63, 140; in Candbi, 140, 
151; at *nM)lding oo to craih,** 
161 n. II. 5m <Uao Pamlve realtt- 
anct and NoocoOpcntlea and 
Chrfl dlaobedience 
5arydrtta Prak4ta, 170 n. 17 
Sdencea: in Manu. SO; in Sukra. 74: 
in Vivdkananda, 91, 07. 101: in 
Tagore, 106 

Sdndia. Madboji. 137.160 n. 16 
Seleukok SO 

$df-ncrlfioe.91.10t 119; la Gandhi. 

143. I4S. 140. 191-192 
Sen. Sachin, on Hindu and Engliih 
culture. 64 

Senanayake, Prime Minltier. ITS n. 
10 

Seniet. the ftve: Rauiiiya on. SS; In 
Manu. 30; la Vyaia. 43; In Sukra. 
66-70 

Sernnipore, 61. 170 n. 8 
Shakti. 136. IM n. 26 
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Sbamasunr. lU puUliha leu ol 
EautHya. 49 

ShMm. 7-a, ee, es. los 
Shivaji. 197. m n. I». 182 n. I 
Shniti, 10. 99 
Sikh Khalta. 197.179 a. I? 

SRhIswi, 17S n. 1. m a. T 
Siagh, Rtinjli. 197, 179 a. 18 
Slaverr. 99.71.98. 120. 142 
Soirici. 10. ISO a. 19; ruka e(. n- 
(or«ed Ilf Moalem adnlolitnton. 
IMb. 12 

coBUMi tbeory, 20 
SoclaliiBi la ladia. 29 
SoBudevaMul. 108 a. 9 
South AtrUa. 8$. 140. 181 a. II 
South India: coniribudoai of. 0. II; 
Tam8 wrtun of. 12: raluf Moa- 
lom conqneat. ISO 
SovmlEnir; White Umbtdla tfB> 
bollset. 17. 157: Hindu omcept 
of. 24; la VjraM. 41; popular 
aovcreifncy denied la andoit la¬ 
dle. ISO a. 49 
Spain. 190 

Spencet. Heihcrt. 88. 177 a. 9 
Spiei: In KautOra. 59-48. 179 a. 18. 
179 a. 10. ITS a. 20: in Sukra. 70. 
79 

Spone. kin|l)r: in Manu. 90: ia 
Vyasi, 49, 44; la Sukra. 79 
Sutc: orifliu of. 19; Hindu net 
iheocntle. 17: caate tramewoifc 
of. 22; aevea demoit* of. 87; only 
one leader lor, 7S: evlU of. 152: 
tymboliaea violence. 154-150 
State*, the drde ot See IfetKlele 
SMdao 179 a. 17, 174 a. 14: la 
Manu, SI 
Stupa*. 182 a. I 

Sub)cct* of the nlcr non obey 
klnf’i edieu. 20; in Maao. 29, 58. 


94; ia Vywa. 40-4S; in Rautllya. 
55-07. 82: ia Sukra. 87. 88. TO¬ 
TS; ia Vlvckaaanda, 91-100; in 
Candhi. 145 

Sudm, II, 28. 88; perfomanee of 
duty hy. 22; in Manu. 54: in 
Sukra. 87-88; la Vlvcfcananda. 89- 
90 l 96-99. 104. Sm elM Caaie 
iy*tcm 

Suffering, rale of. 115: in GandhL 
142-148.155 

Sukra. 7. 9: Identity of. 84-40; 

chronology of, 180 a. 10.174 a. 7 
flakroaftl, 7. 9.178 a. t. 179 n. 4. ITS 
a. 8; chronology of, 9, 10.12. 80: 
value of, 04. 89; Oraiiai in, 85; 
Ian major Hindu work. 79 
Sumerian*. 90 
.Ouiiga dyaany. 27 

Suttee. 81; h^hi by Ram Mohan 
, Roy. 82 

8 ««t«.«ohattro, 17. 78; tymhol of 
monarchy, 197 

Swtra), 89. 80. 110, 148; la Gandhi. 
147. 109: u •df-goTtrameni. 181 
n. 10 

Tagore, Dclietulranath, 81.80; Uen- 
iityot.100 

Tagore. Ribindianath, 9. 81. 82. 84. 
123; vtiiiitg* of. 8; on cane. 22. 
169 a. SI; btognphy ot, 108-107 
Taau* in Hindu pejchology, 8S. 
177 0.8 

Tamil. S«* Lufuage 
Tamfl literature, 12 
TamOi, 182 a. I 
Taajora. South liMtia. 172 a. I 
Tinialu*. 95 
Taaca. 92.9S. S4 
Tdegu. Em Language 
Theoottic rule. 17 
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Tfaortsu, 141, 144. ISS, Iftl a. li; 
bk defiftliioa of majority. 182 a. 
28 

inyt. B. C, 81. 8S. 88; '*Faih«r of 
IndJui NatloaaliaA,*' 84; Gandhi 
OB datb of. 178 n. 19 
rkuMoroj. See «f Tlmwl* 
teror 

Tirvvalunr. 12 

Trade fat Vodic period. 5; VaUya 
OHM ropoMlUe Bor, 2S: in Manu. 
M; la Vyw. 98; In Sukra, 71; in 
Vlvckananda, 08-97; In Ta(ore. 
108. 1I8>1I9 

T>U(b; Gandhi aa aedeer of, 19, 142; 
in Ttiore. 115, 121; Gandbi'a 
‘truth force," 140; In Gandhi, 
149, til, 195 
T«1J.1S6 

Twlee-bom. the. 24. 187 n. 24 
Tyranny, 80. 81, 70, 09; "white and 
brown." 198 

f^dbodhtBa, Bengali periodica]. 177 
n.S 

United Sutea of America, 88. 109. 
111-112,118 

Univcraitlm, Indian. 29.88. 107. 178 
B. 8.179 n. 9 

Upanfaftad^ 82. 89. 108. 129. I7« n. 
10, 179 n. 8; concept of Mduha 
in, 168 b. 1 

yiff fYl f ^ 

Foikhdnaaa ftkaraw Mfrw, I87 n. 
23 

Vafayan 21: rcapenaibie for trade, 
29; fat Sukra. 87-86. Sm olro 
Cmm tfaum 

Vajjian icpnbllc; Buddha*! lecture 
on. 8, 18. 184 n. 11; conatitution 
of, 187 n. 28 


Vardhamana. 181 n. 18 
Varna (oor^, 21; irandation of 
term, 185-180 n. 47: Gandbi'a 
conmenta oci, 188 n. 47. Sm alto 
Caice tyatem 

Fariryka, Coda of. 8 m Law oodca 
Vodaa, 5: ai aource of polltkal ident. 
8. I<h 85; chronology of. 9. 183 n. 
2: ai Sbruli. 10; republiea la. 18; 
in Manu. 90. 53; compiled by 
Vyaaa. 38; aircaaed by Arya SamaJ. 
83; in Vlvekanatt^, 102; in 
Gandhi. 190: authority denied by 
GArwOaa; 184 n. 0. See nlae Rig- 
Veda 

Vedk age. 9, 9: end of. 4. 168 n. 1; 
polllical theory after, 8: followed 
by q>k period. 39; dtronology of. 
183 n. 2; evenu of epka oecunriiy 
In, 171 B. 1 

Vedic culture. 9-4; inherited by 
Hiadua.9 

Vodic hymna, 3,184 a, 7 
Vena. 94. 177 n. 7 

Vicea: In Manu. 31; in Vyaaa. 49: 
in Sukra. 89, 70 

Vijayanapra. 198. 197. 179 a. IS 
Villapa, 4, 94: batic unit of aociety. 
19: autonomy of, ISI. 132. 193: 
education and Krvke for. 147, 
198; a* revenue artd pdice dJri- 
Bion. 188 n. 33 

Virtue: In Manu, 29-34; In Vyaaa, 
41; In Sukra. 86, 70. Soo abo 
Dhtrma 

Vioogot, 88. 174 a. 19 

Cods Of, 8 m Law codec 
Vivekananda. Swatal, 9. 23. 82. 86, 
86; biography of, 87-88; and Her¬ 
bert Spetam. 177 n. 3 
Vyam, 10, 88. 88: Identity of. 38; 
quoted by Ram Moban Roy. 81 
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War. 8 . 4, 84: Ib Maao. St. 88: 
8 fa)UI8Mr«ta, 88^; la Vyata. 87, 

40, 48-48: ia KauUlya. 58-88: ia 
Tagore, no. lU, 119; Seeood 
Worid. 123; io Chote. 128. 184, 
135. 187: Boer. 148: Plm Worid. 
148: Zulu. 148 

WeakAM, ilgBlBaMC o(. 88, 40,149 
Wealth: In Uanu. 20-34; ia Vyua. 

41. 47: in EautBya. 54. 95. 00; la 
Sukra. 08: la Vivekaaaada. 91, 
98-98; in Tagore, 118-120. 5 m 
olMArtha 

Wdlingtoo. Duke of. 148 
Weaicm cullwe. 68: Invarioo of 
India by, 8 , 170 a. 21: and po¬ 
litical valtK*. II; and Hindu com¬ 
munity, 80-86, 102; America W 
Juatlly. Ill; Japan and. 118. 
Xathiawar aad. 199; laBuenee on 
Indian CoMtltuiien of 1980, 180 


WcMem India. 82. 139. 176 n. 9 

White UrnbreiU. 17. 78. ITS n. 19; 
fynbel of wmeigaty. 157: tyn- 
bof of Indian poliiM tradition. 
161; ancient uae in Middle and 
Far Eaat, 182 a. 1 

Wlntemlu, Maurice^ oo Jf«883- 
Mratadate. 36 

Wooco: in Manu, 31. 84: la Vyata, 
43. 44: in Sukra. 89-70. 78, 74; 
Ranade and cducatioa for, 82: in 
VIrckananda. 109-103; not At for 
poiitkal 0*0. 187-166 a. 81 

Fd/4<»aUy«. Code of. See Law 
oodo 

Yoga. 96 

Foma# ladfo, 183 n. 8, 166 n. 2 

YodhlathlTB. 09, 178 a. 16 

Fa^a ioAdkya, 188, ISO n. 19 

Zulu rcheilion. 146 
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